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COMMENT 


Dw Colonel W. J. Bryan make a mistake when he under- 
took to edit the Commoner? It is evident that the assumption 
of the editorial function brought with it a strong temptation 
to discuss not only public questions, but also conspicuous 
politicians, especially those who might be put forward as can- 
didates for the Democratic nomination for the Presidency. 
For the most self-controlled and sober-minded man it would 
have been difficult to resist that temptation. For a man of 
Mr. Bryan’s ardent temperament, it has proved impossible. 
Instead of confining himself strictly to the advocacy of the 
political and politico-economical ideas, the triumph of which 
he deems essential to the welfare of the country, he has devoted 
much of his space, and most of his energy, to a more or less 
acrid criticism of individuals. The result of this course has 
been that his influence, which, even after the failure of his 
second attempt to gain the Presidency, was still considerable 
in some sections of the republic, has undergone an astonish- 
ing shrinkage, and is threatened with entire eclipse. In many 
quarters where he was regarded three years ago as a kind of 
prophet, he is now beginning to be denounced as a dog in the 
manger and a common scold. 





So far as other Democratic candidates for the Presidency 
are concerned, he looks from Dan to Beersheba and finds all 
barren. Thus the Democrats of New England would like 
to see Mr. Olney made the nominee of the party in 1904; but 
Mr. Olney is unacceptable to the editor of the Commoner, be- 
cause he voted against Mr. Bryan in 1896, and did not suffi- 
ciently atone for the defection by rallying in 1900 to the 
support of the standard-bearer named at Kansas City. Mary- 
land is a State that, under certain conditions, might easily 
be restored to the Democratic column; but Senator Gorman, 
the favorite of Maryland Democrats, is eyed with disapproval 
by Mr. Bryan. Nobody has denied, we believe, that Mr. Gor- 
man voted for the nominee of his party in 1896 and 1900, 
but he seems not to have been sufficiently outspoken and en- 
thusiastic on those occasions to satisfy the editor of the Com- 
moner Indiana is a State that the Democrats carried in 1876, 
1884, and 1892, and, under auspicious circumstances, they 
might hope to carry it again. Most of the Democratic leaders 
in Indiana, however, were inflexibly opposed to free silver in 
1896, and thereby, in Mr. Bryan’s opinion, put themselves be- 
yond the pale of recognition. The electoral vote of New 
York is indispensable to Democratic success in a general elec- 
tion; nevertheless, Mr. Bryan repudiates both of the men, 
Judge Parker and ex-Governor Hill, who have been mentioned 


as most likely to be named by the New York delegation in 
the Democratic national convention. The State of New Jer- 
sey would undoubtedly be carried by Mr. Cleveland. But 
he, too, is barred out by the Commoner. 


Now Mr. Bryan misconceives his relation to the Demo- 
cratic party. If, instead of twice leading his party to defeat, 
he had twice led it to victory, like Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe, or, like Jackson and Cleveland, he would have re- 
mained to the end invested with great, if not pre-eminent, in- 
fluence, and would undoubtedly have been consulted by his 
fellow-Democrats at critical conjunctures. By Jefferson at 
Monticello, by Madison at Montpelier, by Jackson at the 
Hermitage, and by Cleveland at Princeton, advice was not 
withheld when it was earnestly requested; but it was not 
persistently, much less vociferously, intruded. Those recip- 
ients of the highest honor in the gift of the American people 
felt that a dignified reticence became them in their retire- 
ment to private life. They had no grudges to wreak, no ene- 
mies to punish; they held themselves austerely aloof from the 
dust and din of the political arena. Their counsel, like that 
of an oracle, came to be valued in proportion to its rarity, and 
because it was never voluntarily tendered. At a memorable 
crisis, both Jefferson and Madison, writing from their country 
seats, recommended the enunciation of the policy which has 
since been inseparably associated with the name of Monroe. 
This advice, however, was privately given in response to urgent 
letters from the anxious occupant of the White House. Under 
like circumstances, Andrew Jackson did not withhold the il- 
luminating help of his long experience in public affairs. It 
should, indeed, be recognized by ex-Presidents as a duty to 
express their opinions when these are solicited by men high 
in authority, and when the‘national interests require an im- 
mediate and a correct solution of a momentous problem. 


A jurisconsult, however, is one thing; a busybody, another. 
From this point of view Mr. Cleveland’s attitude has present- 
ed an impressive contrast to Mr. Bryan’s. Since he left the 
White House on March 4, 1897, Mr. Cleveland has never given 
public expression to an opinion concerning even abstract ques- 
tions of public policy unless earnestly requested so to do by 
representative men possessed of a moral right to command his 
services. About individual aspirants for office he has never 
uttered a word. When his second term of the Presidency 
ended, the account with his political enemies, if he had any, 
was definitely closed. He carried no resentments with him 
into his retirement. With the influence inseparable from a 
long tenure of ‘the Chief Magistracy he unquestionably re- 
tained the power to baffle and to injure, but never has the 
power been exercised. The forbearance, the self-control, the 
reticence, and the simple dignity with which he has borne him- 
self in his seclusion have endeared him to not a few who op- 
posed him in his day of power, and have given him an un- 
shakable hold upon the public confidence. Well might it 
have been for Mr. Bryan had his temperament permitted him’ 
to maintain a similar attitude. 


A recent English contributor to the North American Re- 
view has strangely misapprehended the position taken by Mr. 
Cleveland in the Venezuela affair, and the view of that posi- 


tion adopted by the American people. Sir A. E. Miller, the 
contributor of an interesting article, makes a mistake which 
ought to be corrected, because we have observed it to be cur- 
rent among many intelligent Englishmen. He takes for grant- 
ed that Mr. Cleveland in his Venezuela message and in his 
subsequent appointment of a commission to ascertain for our 
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guidance in the premises the facts about the boundary be- 
tween Venezuela and British Guiana, departed widely from 
the true purpose of the Monroe Doctrine, and that the course 
pursued by him on that occasion has been condemned by the 
sober second thought of the American people. Sir A. E. 
Miller’s notion is that by the acts. just mentioned Mr. Cleve- 
land arrogated on the part of the United States the right, 
whenever disputes should arise between a European power and 
a Latin-American republic, to assume the réle of arbitrator, 
to investigate and give judgment uninvited upon the merits 
of the quarrel, and to require the contending parties to ac- 
quiesce in the decision. The arrogation of such a right would 
be, Sir A. E. Miller says, entirely foreign to the principle of 
the Monroe Doctrine, and, if seriously put into practice, would 
inevitably end in war. Mr. Cleveland’s Venezuela message 
is described as “ amazing,” Mr. Olney’s preceding despatch to 
Lord Salisbury as “ hectoring,” and satisfaction is expressed 
that “ vaporings ” of this sort have never been seriously acted 
on by any responsible authority. The English contributor 
to the Review goes on to say that had there been any at- 
tempt to transmute Mr. Cleveland’s words into action, neither 
the insignificance of the question at issue,-nor the desire of 
the people of Great Britain for the friendship of the United 
States, would have availed to prevent a collision. 


It is surprising that an eminent lawyer, which Sir A. E. 
Miller unquestionably is, should have taken so little pains 
to learn the facts before drawing deductions. Mr. Cleveland 
never dreamed of insisting, or even suggesting, that Great 
Britain should accept himself, or any appointee of his, as ar- 
bitrator between British Guiana and Venezuela. All he said 
was that the Monroe Doctrine, whether we consider the spirit 
or the letter, would not suffer us to remain impassive specta- 
tors of a sweeping mutilation of the territory of a Latin-Amer- 
ican commonwealth, through the assumption by, a European 
power of a right to settle, by its own arbitrary fiat, a boundary 
controversy. Such a controversy, Mr. Cleveland said, was 
plainly a proper subject for arbitration, and the refusal of 
arbitration, and the persistent occupation of the disputed ter- 
ritory by force would clearly be one of those acts which Presi- 
dent Monroe described as “ unfriendly.” That he would have 
been recreant to his duty had he failed to make such a pro- 
nouncement will be questioned by nobody familiar with the 
text of the Monroe Doctrine. For what were the words ut- 
tered by President Monroe in his memorable message of De- 
cember 2, 1823? The words were that with the governments 
who have declared their independence and maintained it, 
and whose independence we have on great consideration 
and on just principles acknowledged, we could not view 
any interposition, for the purpose of oppressing them, or con- 
trolling in any other manner their destiny, by any European 
power in any other light than as the manifestation of an un- 
friendly disposition toward the United States. Now the 
boundary claim of British Guiana, which successive British 
ministries refused to refer to arbitration, included, besides 
other valuable territory, Barima Point at the mouth of the 
Orinoco. The possession of that coign of vantage would have 
enabled the British government to command that great water- 
way through which and its tributaries a very large part of 
Venezuela obtains access to the sea. How grievous a blow that 
might be te Venezuela was patent to American citizens, who 
have not forgotten how our Trans-Allegheny communities were 
threatened with suffocation when New Orleans was in the 
hands of a foreign power. 


It is preposterous to assert that by the forcible seizure of 
Barima Point the British government would neither have 
oppressed Venezuela, nor in any other manner controlled her 
destiny. There could be, in truth, no more flagrant and 
defiant violation of the Monroe Doctrine than the inflexible 
refusal of successive British ministers to submit the deter- 
mination of the British Guiana boundary to an impartial 
tribunal. Under the circumstances Mr. Cleveland would have 
been guilty of a grave breach of duty had he failed to inform 
Great Britain that we could not permit her forcibly to dis- 
member an American republic by assuming to play the judge 
in her own case, and that by persisting in such an attitude 
she would constrain us to aid Venezuela in repelling force by 
force. Even as it was, however, Mr. Cleveland did not call 
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upon Congress to authorize him to place our army and navy 
at the disposal of an invaded sister commonwealth, although 
the uncompromising tenor of Lord Salisbury’s reply to Mr. 
Olney’s suggestion of arbitration might have justified such 
a proceeding. On the contrary, Mr. Cleveland acted on the 
maxim, First make sure that you are right, then go ahead. 
He asked Congress to authorize him to appoint a commission 
which, after a careful inquiry, should inform the Executive 
and the American people whether the Venezuelans were justi- 
fied in maintaining that the boundary claim of British Guiana 
was, for the most part, unfounded. Had the commission re- 
ported against the validity of the claims, Mr. Cleveland would 
again have requested the British government to submit the 
controversy to arbitration. Lord Salisbury, however, took 
time by the forelock, and, without waiting for a report from 
the commission, assented to arbitration, whereupon our com- 
mission, having no longer a reason for its existence, adjourned 
sine die. 


Many Americans then perceived, and many more now recog- 
nize, how far-reaching in its consequences was the precedent 
established by Mr. Cleveland in the case of Venezuela. Four 
other boundary controversies might, and doubtless would, have 
arisen had the President then acquiesced in Great Britain’s 
assertion of a right to annex by force a part of Venezuela’s 
territory, under the pretext of rectifying her frontier. The 
southern boundary of British Guiana is as yet undefined, and 
what Great Britain had been permitted to do on the west 
at the expense of Venezuela she might have done subsequently 
on the south at the cost of Brazil. The limits of Dutch 
Guiana are also undetermined on the south, and the German 
Empire, if, in the course of time, it had acquired that de- 
pendency of Holland’s, might have enforced by arms a claim 
to a slice of Brazilian territory. As for French Guiana, or 
Cayenne, it has long had a boundary dispute with Brazil, 
which, at one time, became acute, the pretensions of the colo- 
nial authorities stretching as far southward as the mouth of 
the Amazon. In the Belize, finally, Great Britain has a crown 
colony which at any time might seek expansion by means of 
encroachment on the frontiers of its neighbors, Yucatan, 
Guatemala, and Honduras. In every one of the four cases 
named we should have been estopped from interfering had we 
acquiesced in the position taken by Lord Salisbury with refer- 
ence to Venezuela. 


Not only, therefore, was Mr. Cleveland’s view of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine farsighted and correct, but it was propounded 
in the nick of time. It is henceforward settled, so far as our 
Executive and the American people are concerned, that if 
the American colony of a European power maintains that its 
frontier needs rectification, the rectifying process must be per- 
formed not by force, but by an impartial tribunal. That was 
a triumph for the principle of arbitration, and more than 
any other act of the United States during the last thirty 
years, it is likely to prove conclusive to the preservation of 
peace in the New World. The three Americans who have done 
most to safeguard the Western Hemisphere from European ag- 
gression are James Monroe, who formulated the doctrine 
identified with his name; William H. Seward, who bade Napo- 
leon III. withdraw his troops from Mexico; and Grover Cleve- 
land, who virtually told Great Britain that she must either 
submit her dispute with Venezuela to arbitration, or face 
war with the United States. Instead, therefore, of the Vene- 
zuela message being a rash digression from the principle laid 
down by Monroe, a digression since regretted by intelligent 
Americans, it was a wise, admirable, and beneficent applica- 
tion of that principle, which Mr. Cleveland’s countrymen ap- 


’ prove, and which they will suffer none of his successors to 


disregard. It is the glory of his administration that at a 
critical conjuncture his firm but courteous interposition led 
the strongest of the maritime powers, Great Britain, to ac- 
knowledge the tutelary relation of the United States toward 
weaker American republics. 


It is not surprising that the attention of politicians should 
be concentrated on Ohio’s Republican convention, which will 
meet early in June. It is taken for granted that the conven- 
tion will be controlled by Senator Hanna, and that his friend 
Herrick will be nominated for the Governorship. It is also 























































































assumed that Mr. Herrick will be elected Governor, and that 
the Legislature to be chosen next autumn will give Mr. Hanna 
another term in the United States Senate. But will the con- 
vention pledge the delegates of the State in the next Repub- 
lican national convention to Mr. Roosevelt? We believe that, 
since the Republican party was founded, Ohio’s delegates 
have never been pledged to anybody except a son of the 
State. Will the rule now be broken in Mr. Roosevelt’s favor, 
or will the representatives of the party in Ohio deem it expe- 
dient, while endorsing the Roosevelt administration, to leave 
the instruction of the delegates to the convention by which 
they will be selected next spring? We presume that the latter 
course will be followed if Senator Hanna has his way, but he 
has to reckon with Senator Foraker, who, either himself or 
through one of his personal followers, may spring upon ‘the 
convention a resolution declaring the preference of the State 
for Mr. Roosevelt as a candidate for the Presidency in 1904. 


Could Senator Hanna prevent the adoption of such a reso- 
lution? Would he even try to do so? Undoubtedly he has the 
party machinery in the State under his control, but he can 
scarcely wish to be forced at this time to show his hand. Yet, 
if such, a resolution were carried, Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination, 
already looked upon as probable, would be deemed unavoid- 
able. It would then be impracticable to avert the adoption of 
a similar position by Republican conventions in other States 
of the Central West. If Senator Hanna is not strong enough 
to block the drift to Roosevelt in Ohio, how could Senator 
Fairbanks hope to check it in Indiana, or Senator Spooner 
in Wisconsin, or Senator Cullum in Illinois? As for New 
York, it is almost certain that Governor Odell and Mayor 
Low ean between them give the delegation to Mr. Roosevelt, 
even if Senator Platt should set his face against such a course. 
Mr. Platt will do nothing of the kind, however, unless he can 
see a reasonable prospect of beating the President in the na- 
tional convention. He is not a man to kick against the pricks. 
Suppose, on the other hand, that Senator Hanna should pre- 
vail upon Senator Foraker to refrain from proposing the en- 
dorsement of Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy in the Ohio State con- 
vention, and that, consequently, no reference to the Presi- 
dent should be made, beyond a perfunctory approval of his 
administration. In that event, we may be sure that an anti- 
Roosevelt movement would presently be disclosed in Indiana, 
Tllinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, and, per- 
haps, Iowa. 


Senator Gorman, on the eve of his departure to Europe, 
was asked whether he did not consider Mr. Roosevelt the most 
popular man in the United States. He replied that he knew 
of at least one man who, in his judgment, would prove far 
stronger before the people, but he declined to name him. We 
may be quite certain that the candidate in Mr. Gorman’s mind 
was not Senator Clark of Montana. The malodorous charges 
brought against Mr. Clark at the time of his first attempt to 
break into the Federal Senate would effectually disqualify 
him, even if he had any claim to consideration at the hands 
of a Democratic national convention, beyond the current belief 
that he made a large contribution to Mr. Bryan’s campaign 
expenses. National conventions have selected some pretty 
small men for the Vice-Presidency, and they have more than 
once picked out mediocre men for the Presidency itself, but 
always on the score of availability, never on the score of their 
money-bags. The poorer in this world’s goods its candidate 
is, the better for the Democratic party, so long as he is known 
to be a man of more than average ability and of sterling 
character. Judge Parker of New York, or Judge Gray of 
Delaware, would fill the bill from this point of view; for, if 
either of them has managed to save anything out of his salary, 
he has been more successful than are most occupants of the 
bench in making a little go a long way. Mr. Cleveland may 
have acquired a competence since he returned to the active 
practice of his profession, but the sum of his savings must look 
insignificant in the eyes of our modern millionaires. It is 
a remarkable fact in the history of the Democratic party that 
all of its representatives in the White House died poor men, 
except Mr. Buchanan, who left only a modest fortune. The 
Republicans also, although they are accused of shaping legis- 
lation in the interest of capital, have studiously avoided put- 
ting forward a capitalist for the Presidency. Lincoln, Grant, 
Garfield, and McKinley were poor men. Hayes and Harrison 
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had barely enough to live upon, outside of their official salary. 
Blaine was by far the richest of the Republican nominees, 
and he fell short of an election. Mr. Roosevelt, who, we be- 
lieve, inherited an income of about five thousand dollars, 
would, should he be nominated and elected, be the richest man 
ever made Chief Magistrate by the Republicans. To run 
against him a man like Senator Clark, whose income from 
copper-mines alone was at one time reported to be fourteen 
million dollars, would be an act of suicide which the Demo- 
cratic party is not at all likely to commit. It may possibly 
be true that Americans worship the almighty dollar in the 
abstract, but they are very far from worshipping the concrete 
possessor of dollars. Indeed, there is no country in the world 
where the possession of great wealth would prove such a 
handicap in the race for office. 


One of the questions which the President will find pressed 
upon him when he returns to Washington is whether his 
administration can afford much longer to carry Postmaster- 
General Payne. The attitude of that official toward the ex- 
posures of corruption in several branches of the postal service 
and in the Washington city post-office is fast becoming a pub- 
lic scandal. He seems to imagine that Mr. Roosevelt, when 
he promised to carry out his predecessor’s policy, committed 
himself by implication to the protection of rascals who man- 
aged to worm themselves into office in 1897, but whose acts 
Mr. McKinley would have been the first to punish had they 
been brought to his knowledge. What sort of fellows some of 
the officials were whose proceedings Mr. Payne seems disposed 
te cover up or to condone may be judged from the testimony 
of Mr. Seymour W. Tulloch, former cashier of the Washing- 
ton city post-office. Mr. Tulloch testifies that when he told 
Heath, formerly First Assistant Postmaster-General, that it 
was irregular to allow vouchers for the payment of his travel- 
ling expenses out of the funds of the Washington office, Heath 
replied, “ Look here, now, this is a new administration and 
a new crowd, and we intend to make our own precedents.” 
We doubt very much whether Mr. Roosevelt will stand for the 
precedents or for the “ crowd.” 


Mr. Payne, on the other hand, seems to regard both with 
toleration, not to say sympathy. He has shown a curious 
eagerness to place the responsibility for the abuse of the pay- 
roll of the Washington city post-office on the former Post- 
master, Mr. Willett, who is incapable of self-defence, having 
died three years ago. Then, again, when Mr. Tulloch, in con- 
formity to a request, submitted a long and detailed account 
of the irregularities imputed by him to the management of 
the Washington city post-office, Mr. Payne called around him 
representatives of the press, and after reading some care- 
fully selected paragraphs, assured them that the whole state- 
ment was merely a “stump speech.” Fortunately, Mr. Tulloch, 
having reason to expect such treatment of the document, had 
retained a copy, and has made it public. From the instances 
of fraud brought forward by Mr. Tulloch it is evident that 
the “crowd” which took possession of the Post-office Depart- 
ment in March, 1897, regarded public office as a private snap. 
It appears, for example, that a friend of Superintendent 
Beaver’s, of the Salary and Allowance Division, got some gov- 
ernment money, ostensibly in payment for office furniture, 
which not only had not been delivered, but had not even been 
constructed. A friend of Heath’s, whose services were neither 
needed nor exacted, received $600 per annum as a “ laborer,” 
and, in addition, $2 a day from the free-delivery division. It 
was Heath, also, who ordered the Washington postmaster to 
put two women on the pay-roll, but explained that they were 
not to report for any duty. As for the Porto Rico post-offices, 
Mr. Tuiloch says that almost all of them were in arrears at 
the time of his removal. We believe that all of these matters 
will receive a searching investigation when Mr. Roosevelt gets 
back to Washington. 


It seems probable that the Statehood question will be 
brought forward in the extra session of Congress, which will 
begin on November 9, and that, until it is settled, legislation 
will be again held up. The programme arranged by the advo- 
eates of Statehood differs, however, in one particular from 
that so persistently urged by Senator Quay and his coadjutors 
in the Fifty-seventh Congress. No effort will be made to ob- 
tain the incorporation of Indian Territory with Oklahoma. 




















































































It is well known that, under the treaties with the tribes oc- 
cupying Indian Territory, lands are held in common. For 
an allotment of the lands in severalty at least six years will 
be required, and it is generally admitted that in justice to 
the Indians this agrarian problem should be solved by the Fed- 
eral government, and not relegated to a State Legislature 
in which white land-grabbers would be certain to preponder- 
ate. Nobody denies that Oklahoma, taken by itself, is entitled 
to Statehood, as regards both the number and the quality of 
its population. We are told that even Senator Beveridge, 
who, in the last Congress, opposed so persistently the Three 
States bill, is himself willing to vote for the admission of 
Oklahoma. On the other hand, the opposition to the admis- 
sion of New Mexico and Arizona as separate States seems 
to be inflexible. Each of those Territories is thinly peopled, 
and the character of their population is by no means unexcep- 
tioriable. In neither case is there reason to expect that the 
number of inhabitants will rapidly increase until extensive 
schemes of irrigation have been carried out at the cost of the 
Federal government. The assumption that because we created 
one rotten borough in Nevada we are bound to follow a bad 
precedent, is, on the face of it, absurd. Well-informed persons 
know, moreover, that Nevada was admitted to the Union for 
the sole purpose of assuring the adoption of a reconstruction 
amendment to the Federal Constitution which might fail, it 
was apprehended, to be endorsed by the prescribed number of 
States. When such a constitutional exigency recurs, it will 
be pertinent to cite the Nevada precedent, but not till then. 
While we hold, however, that neither Arizona nor New Mexico 
should enter the Union separately, we acknowledge that there 
is much less objection to their admission as one State. There 
are signs that the advocates of Statehood in both Territories 
may accept this alternative, and we presume that in that 
event they would have a fair prospect of success. During Mr. 
Roosevelt’s tour through New Mexico a concerted effort was 
made to elicit from him an expression of approval of that 
Territory’s claim to separate Statehood, but the President de- 
clined to indicate his opinion of the project. On the whole, 
it looks as if the outcome of the Statehood agitation would 
be the addition of four Senators to the upper branch of the 
Federal Legislature. 


Is the indignation expressed throughout the United States 
at the massacres of the Jews at Kishinef to have no practical 
result? We are told that international law affords no ground 
on which our State Department can interfere with the internal 
government of an independent power by requesting it to ad- 
minister condign punishment to the authors and abettors 
of the massacres and to take adequate precautions against the 
repetition of such atrocities. We are also told that, even if 
we had a locus standi in diplomacy for the utterance of such 
a remonstrance, we should refrain from using it because we 
are indebted to Russia for the friendship evinced toward us 
during our civil war. Whatever may be said of the former 
assertion, the latter is unfounded. We do not forget the ser- 
vice rendered to us by Russia at a critical conjuncture, and 
we hold that it requires a proof of friendship in return. Faith- 
ful are the wounds of a friend, and Russia will listen to us 
when she might turn a deaf ear to others. It is our duty to 
tell the St. Petersburg government that its hold upon the 
respect and sympathy, not only of the United States, but of the 
civilized world, will be irreparably weakened unless it quickly 
purges itself of responsibility for the shameful outburst in 
Bessarabia. It can purge itself in one way only, and the 
sooner and the more sternly the guilt of gross or wilful negli- 
gence or of malicious complicity is brought home to the Gov- 
ernor of Kishinef or to his official superior, the Minister of 
the Interior, the better it will be for Russia in the end. 


The true friends of Russia, who in 1877 acclaimed her de- 
termination to rescue the Bulgarians from hideous maltreat- 
ment at the hands of the Turks, have been already somewhat 
chilled by the apathy with which she witnessed the Armenian 
massacres, and they will be utterly estranged if the horrible 
outrages to which Jews have been subjected within her bor- 
ders shall be allowed to go unavenged or shall be but nomi- 
nally punished. Russia must be made to understand that 
Christendom will repudiate a champion that comes forward 
fresh from the butchery of the race to which Christ belonged. 
Between the Turkish shambles in Macedonia and the Rus- 
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sian shambles at Kishinef the Christian world will decline to 
choose. Russia may as well renounce forever the roéle of sa- 
vior in southeastern Europe unless with the utmost promptitude 
she clears her skirts of Semitic blood. These are the words of 
a friend, and the Czar’s government will do well to heed 
them. We add that if one result of the horrors witnessed at 
Kishinef shall be the wholesale emigration of Jews from 
Bessarabia and adjoining Russian provinces to the United 
States, our State Department will acquire precisely the same 
locus standi for remonstrance which it possessed in the case of 
Roumania. An opportunity will thus be given, and the Ameri- 
can people will expect it to be used. 


Jt should be remembered, however, in Russia’s behalf, 
that the guilty parties in these atrocious outbreaks are not 
all Russians, any more than the inhabitants of Arizona are 
all Yankees. Up till the last Russo-Turkish war, twenty- 
five years ago, Kishinef was a Turkish city; and Bessarabia, of 
which it is the chief town, was a Turkish province. At the 
present day the population is exactly what it was twenty-five 
years ago, a medley of Orientals, Roumanians, Levantines, and 
the numberless tribes that for ages have gathered about the 
mouth of the Danube, coming from all parts of western Asia 
and southern Europe. Between Bessarabia, which is still 
socially a Turkish province, and Russia there is the whole 
province, once an independent commonwealth, of Little Rus- 
sia, politically joined to Moscow two centuries and a half ago, 
though still widely separated from Great Russia in language, 
traditions, spirit, and national character. The genuinely Rus- 
sian inhabitants of Kishinef are counted by tens, and are an 
infinitesimal fraction of the whole population. The police and 
local authorities are, of course, largely drawn from the in- 
digenous inhabitants, and are, therefore, much of the same 
type as the semi-Turkish, semi-Oriental horde which revelled 
in cruelty during the anti-Semitic riots. The distant Russian 
authorities, as soon as they could bring their forces to bear, 
seem to have acted with severity in suppressing and punish- 
ing violence. It may be salutary for us to remember that the 
same paper which gave an account of the Kishinef riots also 
contained this brief note: “ Laurel, Mississippi, Saturday. A 
bitter race war is raging near Burns. The whites are whipping 
and killing negroes indiscriminately. War began Tuesday.” 
In general, it is the fact that the most violent anti-Semitic out- 
breaks in Russia for generations past have occurred only in the 
southern provinces, which are non-Russian in population, and 
not greatly different socially from towns of the Balkans or the 
Levant. 


Conditions in France are becoming more tranquil, and it is 
evident that the more violent forces on both sides are working 
themselves out. The pronouncement of the Pope to M. Méline, 
at a recent interview, that the extreme Clerical party in France 
met with his disapproval and was acting in defiance of his 
advice, has done much to weaken the agitation against the 
government of Premier Combes. And this brings up ont 
cause of contention which is generally lost sight of: It is not 
primarily as religious or Christian bodies that the clerical 
associations are attacked, nor even wholly because they per- 
sist in meddling in politics and allying themselves with the 
royalist parties who aim at destroying the republic. They are 
also attacked as industrial bodies which compete with French 
workmen, while paying no taxes to the government. The large 
commercial interests suggested by the words Benedictine and 
Chartreuse are only a picturesque example of a condition of 
things which is universal, and there are dozens of industries— 
tor instance, certain manufactures of clothes—which consider 
themselves the victims of the privileged competition of the 
nominally religious houses. It is said that many so-called 
orphanages are really sweat-shops, run on purely commercial 
lines, just as the great liquor manufacture is avowedly purely 
commercial. It is interesting to note, in contrast with the 
action of the French government in suppressing the unregister- 
ed associations, the genuine religious fervor with which the 
family of President Loubet recently took part in the first com- 
munion of his youngest son. 


Secretary Chamberlain has at last broken the silence which 
has enveloped him since his return from South Africa, and 
announced the gospel of the new Imperialism. He says that 
England should and must form a Pan-Britannic Zollverein, a 
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customs union with her great colonies, like Australia, Canada, 
and South Africa, by laying import duties.on all commodities, 
coming from other lands, which compete with colonial prod- 
ucts. The colonies have already given preferential rates to 
English merchandise; England must make return in kind, 
and impose duties on the merchandise of all other lands enter- 
ing her ports. This issue, he says, of protection for the colonies 
and their products must be the one issue at the next election, 
whenever the next election may be held. Sir Robert Giffen, 
some time ago, subjected this plan to a penetrating criticism, 
and summed up his conclusion by saying that Mr. Chamberlain 
was inviting England to jeopardize a trade of three hundred 
millions sterling, in order to affect a trade of thirty millions. 
Sir Robert got the ratio right, but understated the amounts. 
Last year, England imported from the colonies concerned 
about fifty-two millions sterling worth of goods, while from 
the rest of the world she imported five hundred and twenty 
millions sterling in commodities. So that, not even to gain 
one-tenth, but simply to slightly favor the tenth already 
secured, Secretary Chamberlain invites her to tax, if not to 
jeopardize, the remaining nine-tenths. For it must be remem- 
bered that, the moment England began to give preferential 
rates to her colonies, other countries would be justified in put- 
ting in force against her the favored-nation clauses in their 
commercial treaties, and putting her in the position of a least- 
favored nation. If it be dangerous for us, as we are told, to 
meddle with the tariff in this country, how much more danger- 
ous would it be for Great Britain to disturb the commercial 
relations under which she easily leads in the whole world’s 
trade. Moreover, the assertion that England is bound in honor 
to pay her colonies with favors for favors, is misleading; for 
these favors England already confers. She admits duty free 
Canadian products which have to pay very considerable im- 
ports on entering Germany or France or the United States; 
and this holds equally good of Australia and South Africa. 


The government’s victory at Preston makes it more than 
doubtful whether Secretary Chamberlain’s new policy will 
commend itself to any one except its author. The defeat of 
Mr. Balfour’s candidates at Woolwich and Rye was believed to 
be due to high taxes, and, most of all, to the highly unpopular 
tax on bread. No sooner does Mr. C. T. Ritchie publish his 
budget proposals, with their reduction of fourpence on the 
income tax, which delights the great middle class, and their 
abolition of the corn duties which were odious to the people, 
than the Conservative party begins once more to win elections. 
This does not look like a popular endorsement of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s imperial Zollverein, with its taxes on all but colo- 
nial products. And this is the more striking because this very 
corn duty was hailed as the first step towards the Chamberlain 
Zollverein, not only by his direct adherents, but by many 
Canadian and Australian politicians and merchants. If we 
read between the lines of Premier Balfour’s speech, delivered 
only two or three hours before the Birmingham oration, we can 
see that Mr. Chamberlain has been urging his colleagues to 
make the corn duties the thin end of the protection wedge; and 
that this suggestion has been indignantly repudiated by them, 
not only in the privileged secrecy of cabinet councils, but on 
the platform, by the Premier himself. Mr. Balfour says that 
there must be no smuggling in of protection under the pretext 
of war taxes or any like strategic move; if England is to adopt 
protection, this must be done openly and in full daylight, with 
the intellect and the conscience of the nation to support it. 


The Deutsche Bank and the promoters of the Bagdad- 
Basra railroad have not lost all hope of building their line 
from Constantinople to the Persian Gulf, but they have clearly 
abandoned the hope of building it as a predominantly German 
line. The bonds of the projected railroad have been peddled 
around all Europe, to no purpose, and have as unsuccessfully 
been offered for sale in this country. The first to warn the 
public was Minister Witté, who pointed out to the Russian 
financiers, when they were given the first refusal of the bonds, 
that the line was a very doubtful speculation, besides being 
evidently inimical to Russia. This lead was, after seme delay 
and hesitation, followed by Lord Lansdowne, and immediately 
afterwards by France, with a resulting proposal to make the 
line an international undertaking. This new plan can hardly 
succeed except with the support cf Russia, which is more than 





doubtful. Meanwhile, Sir Thomas Svtherland, the president 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
with which, of course, the new line would compete for the car- 
riage of the Indian mails, tells us first that all estimates of 
the time gained by the Bagdad overland route are compared, 
not with the fastest or even the average time taken by steam- 
ships to and from Bombay, but with the maximum time al- 
lowed by contract, which will gradually be greatly bettered. 
He further tells us that the hope of the railroad to carry pas- 
sengers overland to India is vain. Who that has had experience 
of the three days’ run from Calcutta to Bombay would desire 
to prolong the trip through the scorching deserts of Mesopo- 
tamia? He tells us that even now it is next to impossible to in- 
duce travellers to India to go overland from England as far as 
Brindisi, as they all prefer the shorter route to Marseilles, and 
look forward to the sea trip as a pleasure and a giver of health. 
Many even prefer the all-sea route through the Bay of Biscay 
and the Straits of Gibraltar, and would scoff at the idea of a 
ten days’ run across Europe and Asia Minor. In all of which 
there is much sound sense. 


It is evident that conditions in Macedonia are gradually 
becoming less acute, and that Albania is already being brought 
to a comparatively orderly condition. The outrages at Sa- 
lonica, which visibly endangered the lives of thousands of 
innocent people, and the dynamite policy generally, have gone 
far towards estranging the sympathy of the civilized world 
from the Bulgarian Committees, which are responsible for 
much of the Macedonia disorder; and there is a growing dis- 
position to believe that the Sultan is acting in good faith, or 
at least in genuine alarm and apprehension of consequences, 
in his efforts to carry out the Lamsdorff-Goluchowski pro- 
gramme. A new form of revolutionary enterprise resulted 
in the blowing up and burning of the steamship Guadalquiver 
of the French Messageries Maritimes Line, by a Bulgarian 
agitator, who introduced explosives and inflammable materials 
into the hold. The wicked folly of this type of political pro- 
paganda has been brought home to us by the attempted bomb 
outrage a few days ago, in New York; and it is clear that 
popular sympathy is likely to incline to Turkey rather than 
to the Macedonian revolutionaries, if they continue to adopt 
the methods of Nihilists and anarchists. 


A despatch to a New York paper, dated May 18, reads: 
“Mrs. Hadley, the hotel chambermaid who refused to make 
Booker T. Washington’s bed, received more than $1000 to-day 
from New Orleans and other points South.” The despatch 
tells all of the story that need be recorded. Mrs. Hadley, else- 
where mentioned in the public prints as Miss Louise Hadley, 
seems to have awakened one morning, and found herself fa- 
mous. The details of her story have not been much diffused 
in this part of the land. It appears that her reluctance cost 
her her situation, but that loss has been amply made up to 
her in encomiums, and now in cash. The disabilities of sex 
will operate against her being considered for “a place on the 
ticket,” but any Presidential platform on which she might 
stand could get along without any social-inequality plank. She 
perfectly expresses the idea which is just now nearest the 
hearts of several millions of white Americans. 


The representatives of the labor-unions would have made a 
mistake had they declined to take part in the public debate 
at Yonkers, New York, to which they have been invited by Mr. 
John C. Havemeyer, and it is satisfactory to learn that they 
have accepted the invitation. Mr. Havemeyer has not yet 
published the questions which he intends to propound, nor is 
he likely to do so until they have been submitted to the labor- 
unions. It is evident, however, from a letter addressed by 
him to a New York newspaper, that he desires to learn from 
the labor-unionists, first, whether in theory they concede or 
repudiate what has hitherto been deemed the inalienable right 
of an American citizen to work wherever and whenever he 
can get employment; and, secondly, whether, in case they deny 
the existence of such a right, they think it proper to prevent 
the exercise of it by violence. These, obviously, are questions 
in which the whole American community is deeply interested, 
and it is time that unequivocal and authoritative answers 
should be given by the labor-unions. Upon those answers will 























































































depend the position which the community will take hereafter 
with regard to strikes. 


Experience has shown that without the moral support of 
public sympathy strikes are apt to fail. Had not popular 
sentiment been arrayed on the side of the strikers in the 
anthracite coal region, it is most improbable that President 
Roosevelt would have interposed between the mine-owners and 
their employees. It will be remembered that, at the time, the 
unionist leaders protested that they did not countenance the 
use of violence to deter non-unionist miners from accepting 
employment in the mines. They asserted that such acts of 
violence as did indisputably occur were sporadic and excep- 
tional, and were committed in the teeth of explicit orders is- 
sued by the unionist leaders. A like disavowal has been made 
on similar occasions. We can, therefore, anticipate the answer 
which will be given to the first of Mr. Havemeyer’s queries. 
The representatives of labor unions will say that, theoretically, 
they concede the right of every American citizen to take work 
where and when he can get it. They may also be expected to 
allege that a resort to force in order to shut out non-unionists 
from the places vacated by union workers has never been 
sanctioned by a labor union. If Mr. Havemeyer’s inquiries 
are to stop there, the public debate for which he is arranging 
will be futile. What the American people want to know is 
whether the labor unions have taken any steps to preve the sin- 
cerity of their professions. Are they accustomed to expel, or 
in any way to discipline, those members who are known to 
have committed acts of violence? Do they applaud or condemn 
those unionists who, as members of the national guard, have 
taken part in the protection of non-unionists and in the en- 
forcement of order? These are the crucial questions, and if 
they are omitted the discussion at Yonkers will prove a farce. 


The information about Bellairs, the former correspondent 
of the Associated Press, which we owe to the researches of the 
Sun and the Evening Post, has been valuable, and painful as 
its nature has been, especially to Bellairs, its diffusion must 
be considered a public service. Bellairs has oceupied places 
of so much public importance, and his opinions had influenced, 
and were likely to influence, public opinion so considerably in 
matters of great public importance, that it was highly proper 
that the public should be informed as to his past character. 
Nothing, however, that has come to our notice connects Bel- 
lairs with misconduct since he was pardoned out of the peni- 
tentiary in Florida not long before the breaking out of the war 
with Spain, and the energy with which he has been pursued 
for misdeeds long past and duly atoned for may seem to have 
been excessive. There has never been any doubt that this 
energy was due to a desire to make his close relations with 
General Wood redound to the discredit of that officer and in- 
jure his standing. That part of the business has certainly been 
overdone. General Wood now appears not so much as a fel- 
low- conspirator with Bellairs against Taft as himself 
the object of something like a conspiracy. The Post, which 
accused Wood of inspiring an article in the North American 
Review in which General Brooke was criticised has found it- 
self mistaken in that charge, and has withdrawn it. Any other 
charge of improper conduct that may be brought against him 
now is sure to be critically considered as coming from a source 
of demonstrated hostility. The impression at first made by 
the disclosure of his intimacy with Bellairs has been weakened 
by the very zeal that has been used to deepen it. 


Mr. Carnegie’s recent remarks in London about the pre- 
eminence of America in industry, and about the single par- 
ticular in which England is superior, are curiously illustrative 
both of the strength and the defects of his intelligence. He 
said, apparently, that the United States had distanced the 
United Kingdom in every way but one. Our manufactures he 
estimated to be three times more valuable than hers, our ex- 
ports are greater, our natural resources are enormously more 

_vast, our territory will support an immensely greater popula- 
tion. He disparaged England’s colonial possibilities. Aus- 
tralia seemed to him a mere rind around an empty interior. 
South Africa was not a white man’s country, and Canada’s 
only chance for a future lay in union with the Americans. 
“But as the land of the spirit,” he said, “the land of Shake- 
speare and Milton, we all do homage to you. There your su- 
premacy will always remain. When we come here we feel in 
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this gentle, quiet atmosphere that it is this and not America 
that produced Shakespeare, our common king. Shakespeare 
has been more to me than my Bible. The birthplace of 
Shakespeare is to me the most sacred spot in the world, more 
sacred than the Holy Sepulchre itself. Shakespeare taught 
me more than all other books put together. I have dreamed 
of that birthplace all my life.” 





If Mr. Carnegie sees in Shakespeare the world’s greatest 
prophet, it is evident that he does not know religion. If Strat- 
ford is to him the most sacred spot on earth, it is evident that 
he has not learned all that Shakespeare knew, nor got out of 
Shakespeare’s writings all that there is in them. It is a 
curious limitation of an exceedingly acute and potent intelli- 
gence, yet not one that need excite surprise. In conversa- 
tion about something or other a short time ago Mr. Carnegie 
let fall the information that for many years he had not found 
occasion to bring any of his personal needs to the attention 
of Providence. He is a great little man, mentally grown up, 
but spiritually still in pinafores. That accounts for a great 
deal that is noticeable in his relations with his fellows. As a 
disburser of millions he has had no equal in modern times. 
It has been computed that he has given away more than 
eighty-five million dollars, and he has given it wisely, too—to 
technical education $13,000,000, to general education and re- 
search $26,000,000, for miscellaneous objects divers other mill- 
ions besides his prodigious expenditure for libraries. And 
yet much as his gifts have been appreciated, much as he is 
respected, when it comes to “drawing all men unto him” he 
doesn’t do it. He is a great friend of peace, a great friend 
of learning, but he is regarded without emotion, except that 
he makes some persons swear. After all, it is not learning, 
nor libraries, that makes the world go round, but love. 
Shakespeare knew that. Mr. Carnegie, somehow, seems not to 
have observed it. 


A Chicago wight, named Watt, said to be principal of an 
important school, is not of Mr. Carnegie’s mind about .Shake- 
speare, but regards him as a deleterious influence, and wants 
him to be boycotted. He has made two addresses on the sub- 
ject, which have had a great deal of notice because of the 
novelty of the sentiments they disclosed. Watt finds much of 
Shakespeare’s language obsolete, and for that reason unsuita- 
ble to be brought to the notice of the public. He finds his jests 
te be licentious, his history bigoted, and his plays loaded with 
gratuitous insults to the French, Dutch, Scotch, and other 
peoples, especially the Irish. It surprises Mr. Watt that 
Shakespeare’s writings should be tolerated in the public schools 
of this liberal-minded and cosmopolitan country. All great 
towns harbor persons of eccentric views, and it is to be ex- 
pected that Chicago should harbor many such persons. But 
whereas in most towns such persons sputter somewhat ob- 
seurely, in Chicago their deliverances seem to get more 
notice and more advertisement than those of persons who talk 
sense. Chicago is still queer in some particulars. It was a 
Chicago judge, as may be recalled, who decided that Rostand’s 
“ Cyrano ” was a plagiarism of a Chicago man’s play. 





In New York State, according to a recent decision of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, pedestrians have a 
right to cross the street at any point, and drivers must be 
watchful at all points. There is no place in the street where 
the law authorizes any driver to run over any pedestrian. 
Drivers of all vehicles should know and remember that the law, 
as interpreted by Justice Laughlin, expects the pedestrian to 
exercise ordinary care for his own safety, and to show due 
regard to the rights of those travelling by vehicles, but it 
recognizes his right to cross the street wherever he chooses, 
and if he is run down by a vehicle proceeding in disregard of 
his rights, he is not guilty of contributory negligence, and the 
owner of the vehicle is held responsible for the damages. The 
law may not specifically declare it, but every good driver knows 
that his carefulness not to injure pedestrians must be regulated 
by his opinion of the capacity of each individual pedestrian 
to keep out of danger. Pedestrians whose looks and move- 
ments show that they know what they are about. make no 
trouble for drivers, nor drivers for them. Wobbly and uncer- i 
tain pedestrians make good drivers extra careful, small chil- 
dren ahead make them slacken speed, and a baby in the street 
means a full stop. 




















The United States and Canada 


THE political future of the Canadian Do- 
minion will unquestionably be shaped by 
the solution given to its fundamental eco- 
nomic problem. Where shall it find cus- 
tomers for the surplus of its food products, 
a surplus which is already large, and which, 
with the development of its Northwest 
provinces, would, under propitious circum- 
stances, be likely to become enormous. It 
has been hitherto supposed in Canada that 
of this problem two solutions were possible. 
On the one hand, under certain conditions, 
political or commercial, free access might be 
gained for Canadian products to the markets 
of the United States. On the other hand, 
Great Britain might be prevailed upon to 
adopt a protectionist policy, and thus be 
able to give Canadian food staples such a 
preference in the British market as would 
impart a powerful stimulus to the growing 
of grain in the Northwest. Is the latter 
solution attainable? 

That the question should be answered in 
the affirmative has of recent years been 
taken for granted by a large majority of 
Canadians. The Conservatives have always 
maintained that the mother country and the 
Dominion ought to enter into a commercial 
union, under which reciprocal advantages 
would be granted similar to those which are 
enjoyed in inter-State commerce by the 
States of the American Union. The Liberals 
also, although at one time they seemed de- 
sirous of forming intimate trade relations 
with their American neighbors, have, since 
their return to power under Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, turned their eyes across the At- 
lantic, and sought the coveted outlet for 
their surplus commodities in the market of 
the parent state. They have not haggled 
about the matter, but have begun with an 
act of spontaneous generosity, in the hope, 
doubtless, that a sense of gratitude would 
eventually lead British statesmen to offer 
an equivalent. Without exacting any in- 
stant return, the Ottawa government re- 
modelled its tariff so as to grant a prefer- 
ence of 25 per cent. to British manufac- 
turers, a preference subsequently raised to 
33 1-3 per cent. The Canadian Conserva- 
tives, annoyed to see political opponents 
steal their thunder, insisted from the outset 
that one-sided liberality was not business, 
and that no preference should have been 
conceded to British imports, except upon an 
explicit promise of a quid pro quo. The 
Liberals on their part tried to reassure their 
countrymen by expressing confidence that the 
seed had not been cast upon stony ground, 
and by pointing to signs of the wished-for 
harvest in the action of the British govern- 
ment. They drew a favorable augury from 
the reimposition by the Balfour cabinet of 
the old registration duty on imported grain 
and flour. It is true that the duty thus 
revived was so small that it scarcely, if at 
all, affected the price of bread in the British 
Isles, and, as it was levied equally upon 
colonial and foreign imports, it afforded not 
the slightest encouragement to Canadian 
farmers. Nevertheless, the Canadian Lib- 
erals acclaimed it as a step in the protec- 
tionist path, and they took for granted that 
the British government, having once set its 
face in the right direction, would not look 
back. The hope was entertained that the 
next move would be the imposition of so 
considerable a duty upon breadstuffs as 
would permit a decided discrimination in 
favor of the colonies, and thus put Canada 
in the way of becoming, in the course of a 
short time, the principal food-purveyor of 
Great Britain. The fervent expressions of 
this hope in Canada were ultimately accom- 
panied by distinct intimations on the part 
of some representative Liberals that in- 
gratitude would not be brooked, and that, 
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unless their fiscal concessions were presently 
repaid in kind, they might be discontinued. 

In the last few weeks the hope has van- 
ished, and left not a wrack behind. One 
of the cardinal features of the budget sub- 
mitted by Mr. Ritchie, the new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was the abolition of the 
registration duty on grain and flour. Thus, 
far from pursuing the protectionist path, the 
Unionist government made haste to retrace 
the short step that it had taken. Was the 
retrocéssion irrevocable? That question was 
raised on Friday, May 15, when a large 
deputation of imperialists and_land-owners, 
headed by Mr. Chaplain, formerly president 
of the Board of Agriculture, waited upon 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Ritchie, and urged 
them to reconsider the repeal of the grain 
duty. They received not the least encourage- 
ment from the Premier, and departed with 
the dismal conviction that the die was cast. 
They were informed that the revival of the 
registration fee on grain and flour had never 
been intended to be a protectionist measure. 
Never, said Mr. Balfour,. would he consent 
to the introduction of protection silently, as 
if by accident, and without a broad public 
endorsement of such a change in the national 
policy. No such endorsement could be se- 
cured unless the Unionist government should 
dissolve Parliament and go to the country 
with the frank avowal that, if returned, 
they should revert to the protectionist sys- 
tem abandoned since the days of Sir Robert 
Peel. 

Evidently no such avowal will be made, 
and no such issue will be presented to the 
British constituencies by the Unionists so 
long as Mr. Balfour is Premier. Suppose, 
however, that Mr. Balfour should be super- 
seded in the headship of the Unionist govern- 
ment by Mr. Chamberlain. It is now cer- 
tain that Mr. Chamberlain, were he invested 
with the power of framing the programme 
of the Unionist party, would advocate the 
imposition of a considerable duty upon grain, 
for the sole purpose of making possible a 
substantial preference to colonial food prod- 
ucts. Not that he detests protection less, 
but that he loves the colonies more. His per- 
sonal views were boldly expressed to his 
Birmingham constituents during the even- 
ing of the very day on which the imperial- 
ists and agriculturist protestants against the 
repeal of the grain duty were rebuffed by 
the Prime Minister. Mr. Chamberlain also 
did not propose to reintroduce protection by 
accident or indirection, but he squarely ad- 
vocated the establishment of a preferential 
tariff between the colonies and Great Brit- 
ain. Recalling the fact that Canada already 
had given to British manufacturers a pref- 
erence of 33 1-3 per cent., he said that she 
was now willing to go farther, provided 
Great Britain, on her part, would consent 
to give her a drawback of a shilling per 
quarter on grain, or, in other words, to im- 
pose upon grain coming from the United 
States and other foreign countries a duty 
higher by one shilling per quarter than that 
levied on grain brought from Canada. Mr. 
Chamberlain made it perfectly clear that, 
so far as he was personally concerned, he 
would grant the drawback desired, and he 
held that foreign countries could not rea- 
sonably complain of the preference. Great 
Britain, he said, had as much right to give 
a trade preference to her colonies as she had 
to defend them. Moreover, the mother 
country, in his judgment, had much to lose 
by refusing to meet her colonies half-way 
in the path of reciprocity. Not only would 
she forfeit the advantage of the further re- 
duction of duty which Canada is now ready 
to offer, but even the preference already 
conceded, because, as the Canadian Minister 
of Finance told the Ottawa Parliament the 
other day, if Canadians are informed defi- 
nitely that the parent state will do noth- 
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ing for them in the way of reciprocity, they 
must reconsider the preference already grant- 
ed. Nor is this all. If Great Britain repels 
the proposal of reciprocal trade relations, 
with what face can she appeal hereafter for 
colonial aid in upholding the honor and 
sustaining the burdens of the British Em- 
pire? 

There is no doubt that Mr. Chamberlain 
is wide awake to the unpleasant alternative 
that confronts Great Britain. She must 
bribe the colonies by a trade preference, or 
she will lose them. The bribe will never 
be offered, however, and Mr. Chamberlain 
would be defeated, should he succeed Mr. 
Balfour, and go to the country on the ques- 
tion. A large majority of the British voters 
live, and must continue to live, upon im- 
ported grain and flour. A duty of any im- 
portance would inevitably raise the price of 
bread, and to that the British operative, the 
British miner, and the British shopkeeper 
will not submit. 





The President on the Pacific 
Slope 


Ir is not surprising that when, in the 
course of his tour through the Far West, 
Mr. Roosevelt reached San Francisco, he was 
received with enthusiasm and became enthu- 
siastic himself. Whether viewed by in- 
structed or by uneducated eyes, the vast 
stretch of territory sloping from the Sierra 
Nevada to the Pacific is a surprise and a 
delight. For the geologist, for the botanist, 
for the student of natural history, and for 
the anthropologist it is invested with the 
mysterious charm pertaining to the survivor 
of an earlier geological era than that in 
which the Mississippi Valley and the At- 
lantic coast were formed. The vine-clad 
hills, the spacious valleys where a subtropi- 
cal vegetation flourishes side by side with 
that of the temperate zone, where from 
orchards of  pear-trees, peach-trees, and 
plum-trees you pass quickly to groves of 
the orange and the lemon, of the olive and 
the almond, are surveyed with bewilderment 
and joy by the traveller hitherto familiar 
with the landscape of the Eastern States 
and fresh from the trackless desolation of 
the great American desert. While the land 
is one of marvels to the scientist and the 
agriculturist, the people that inhabit it are 
of a type and temperament fraught with a 
singular interest, due, in part, to their 
physical environment, and in part to the 
peculiar circumstances under which their 
community arose. Their history is a ro- 
mance, and they represent the survival of 
the fittest. The pioneers of California were 
physically the best men that the older 
States could produce. There were weak- 
lings, no doubt, among the gold-seekers, but 
only those of exceptional fortitude and 
vigor were qualified to withstand the toils 
and privations of the early days. The chil- 
dren of the Argonauts are physically worthy 
of their sires. As was foreseen by physiolo- 
gists half a century ago, the conjunction of 
racial, climatological, economical, and social 
conditions has produced remarkable results. 
Nowhere has the human plant undergone a 
more luxuriant development, thanks to the 
interplay of natural selection and _pre- 
eminently genial surroundings. What Mr. 
Roosevelt beheld in California was a prod- 
uct of the strenuous life in a land excep- 
tionally responsive to human energy. 

Stirred by the sight of such a country, 
and by the ardent welcome of a warm-heart- 
ed and hospitable people, it is not to be 
wondered at that the President shared the 
well-warranted elation with which Cali- 
fornians regard their past, and the high 
hope and dauntless confidence with which 





they survey the future. He is not to be 
chided if, gazing westward from the Golden 
Gate, he yielded to the spirit of the scene, 
and spoke in accents less measured and dis- 
creet than those in which a ruler is expected 
by statesmen and diplomatists to express his 
thoughts and wishes. Marking the inesti- 
mable coign of vantage already gained, he 
pointed his auditors to the far more com- 
manding position which, as he was moved 
to believe, our nation is destined to occupy 
in the Pacific. This, he said, the greatest of 
all oceans, must, during the century now 
opening, pass under American influence. 
Had such a declaration been made by any 
European sovereign, it would have given 
Foreign Offices a shock, and would have 
been cited as a reason for increasing the 
military and naval forces of the powers con- 
cerned in the Far East. Nor can it be de- 
nied that Europeans have some basis for the 
indignation with which they repudiate the 
claim thus put forward to American ascend- 
ency in the Pacific, in the teeth of pre- 
tensions older and, at first sight, better 
grounded, than our own. It may be said 
that even Holland, in Java, Sumatra, and 
her other East-Indian dependencies, controls 
a population very much larger than that 
which names itself American, and which in- 
habits the region lying between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific coast. France 
is firmly established in Farther India, and 
even Germany, in a part of New Guinea 
and the Carolines, possesses footholds in the 
great South Seas. As for England, she was 
thought at one time to have pre-empted the 
Pacific, having planted her flag on both its 
borders; in British North America on the 
one side, and in New Zealand, Australia, 
New Guinea, Bgrneo, and Hong-kong on the 
other. After Russia, however, had pushed 
her frontier beyond the Amur River, and 
southwestward, first to Vladivostok and 
then to Port Arthur and Dalny, it was 
recognized that a new aspirant, more for- 
midable than any European competitor, had 
come forward to grasp preponderance on 
the shores of the Pacific. We say more for- 
midable because, of the European contestants 
for the prize, Russia alone has land com- 
munication from her centres of production 
and energy to her Pacific entrepots and 
fortresses. 

If, now, the situation be reviewed, it will 
be acknowledged that the very reason which 
makes Russia’s appearance on the Pacific 
coast of Asia a source of misgiving to other 
maritime powers, tells inecomparably more 
strongly in favor of the United States. 
Port Arthur and Dalny, the only ice-free 
harbors of Russia in the Far East, are now, 
and always will be, very much farther by 
rail from Moscow, the focus of Russian in- 
dustry and storehouse of her warlike re- 
sources, than are San Francisco, Tacoma, 
and Seattle from New York. From Chicago, 
indeed, the three ports last mentioned are 
only some four days distant. Moreover, the 
opening of the Panama Canal will place our 
navy and our mercantile marine, hitherto 
principally busied on the Atlantic, within 
quick and easy reach of our Pacific harbors. 
Then, again, while Russia owns not a single 
naval station in the centre of the Pacific or 
on its eastern edge, we have acquired in 
Hawaii and the Philippines strategic points 
of incalculable value. From this point of 
view, indeed, it may be questioned whether 
even Great Britain is not better equipped 
than Russia for success in the future 
struggle for predominance, notwithstanding 
the latter country’s possession of land com- 
munication with her outposts on the Yel- 
low Sea. In Great Britain, however, we are 
much more likely to find an ally than a foe, 
for with every million added to her already 
crowded population, the chance of a quarrel 
with her principal food-purveyor draws 
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nearer to the vanishing-point. That France 
or Germany, even though the latter power 
should one day absorb Holland’s East- 
Indian dominions, should seriously try to 
dispute with us preponderance in the Pa- 
cific is inconceivable to those alive to the 
conditions of naval warfare. Of European 
competitors there remains, then, only 
Russia, and Russia, though she maintains 
a considerable navy for self-defence, can 
hardly be regarded as a maritime power, be- 
cause of manufactures she is not an ex- 
porter but an importer, while even of raw 
products she has in famine years scarce- 
ly any surplus available for export. 

It was no wild outcry, then, of a reckless 
expansionist which was uttered by Mr. 
Roosevelt when he bade Californians look 
forward to our national control of the Pa- 
cific. No well-informed and thoughtful man 
can doubt that Seward’s prophecy is in proc- 
ess of quick fulfilment. When that states- 
man bought Alaska, the acquisition of 
Hawaii and the construction of the Panama 
Canal were remote, and the conquest of the 
Philippines was undreamed of. If events 
should shape themselves as rapidly as they 
have during the last five years, the day may 
be near when San Francisco, instead of be- 
ing what it was in ’49, the ultima Thule of 
American enterprise, will regard herself as 
near the heart of a wide-reaching American 
empire. Be that as it may, the facts above 
set forth at least demonstrate that, as a 
matter of economic and strategic calcula- 
tion, Mr. Roosevelt was justified in assert- 
ing that, within the next hundred years, the 
greatest of all the oceans must pass under 
American influence. 





Dominant Envy 


ENvy wears a good many masks, and is 
as old as the world. There was never a 
Norseman chief who did not, as he rode 
abroad, look out for his treacherous rival; 
there was never a Haken unbeset by the 
sons of Erik Bloodaxe. The envious are 
with us in all the walks of life, but those 
with whom we are especially concerned in 
this short dissertation are the people of 
whom Thomas B. Reed once spoke slight- 
ingly, although in a somewhat narrow and 
partisan way. Said he, in substance: 
“ When I walk down Fifth Avenue, I find my- 
self disturbed and distressed by the magnifi- 
cence of the buildings of the rich. I seem 
to protest virtuously against the practices 
of mankind which create so great a differ- 
ence between the owners of these palaces and 
me; but when I analyze this feeling, I find 
that I am moved simply by plain, old- 
fashioned envy; our Democratic friends call 
it political economy.” This is not the lan- 
guage of Mr. Reed. Probably it is repeated 
here to his loss as to form, but in sub- 
stance it is what Mr. Reed said. He in- 
tended to wipe out the virtues of tariff re- 
form by putting it in the list of human frail- 
ties. It is easy to prove that Mr. Reed was 
meeting a real question with the indolent 
wit which declines discussion, and depends 
upon its agility to escape with a jest—a 
jest which always convinces the dull and 
sometimes confuses the judicious. Mr. Reed 
was a master in intellectual ambuscades 
and surprises, and was sometimes not ready 
for an intellectual combat. We say this, 
not wishing to be committed, by what is to 
follow, to an acceptance of Mr. Reed’s ap- 
plication of a sound philosophy, the induc- 
tion of a keen observer. 

Mr. Reed’s philosophy, as we have said, 
was sound. Envy is dominant in many hu- 
man minds, and is often the framer of so- 
called political or economic or social prin- 
ciples which ‘hose who entertain them re- 
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gard as genuine. It is impossible to express 
adequately the depths of baseness into which 
envy will conduct its victims, or the gross 
deceptions which it will practise. We begin 
young, and nurse our vice well on to the 
end of life if we grow very old, and even 
to the very end if we die in the fulness of 
our mental vigor. Often the feeling of 
neighborly or fellowship approval, which at 
first we judicially admit to be inevitable, 
so fine is the expression or the achievement 
which has called it forth, begins to crum- 
ble before the welcomed suggestion of a 
doubt, and ends in a self-complacent belief 
that, under like circumstances or with the 
same luck, we ourselves would have said 
something more eloquent or would have 
done a trifle better. It is well for the con- 
tentment of small minds, whose activity, at 
the best, may be of little consequence to the 
world, that such a conclusion is so frequent- 
ly reached, but the prevalence of the feel- 
ing, which is also due to “ plain, old-fash- 
ioned envy,” does not aid the progress of 
the world, either materially or morally. 
Automobiles furnish a homely illustration. 
A good many of us are quite conscious that 
the automobile is a demoniac device invent- 
ed by Satan for the purpose of putting an 
end to pleasure driving. We do not like 
its noise, or its odors, or its speed, or the 
grotesque garments and goggles with which 
those who drive them and who ride in them 
encase and conceal their beauty. Moreover, 
we are sure that the machines are imper- 
fect, and therefore we say to ourselves,—oc- 
casionally one of us says it to a friend,—that 
we would not commit the folly of buying 
one even if there were no other considera- 
tions in the way. Among those other con- 
siderations by which we are deterred from 
incurring a trifling expense of one or two 
or three thousand dollars, is our natural 
disinclination to commit murder and sui- 
cide. We do not care to frighten our neigh- 
bors’ horses, to run over deaf old women, or 
to fly over ledges or bridges in one of these 
machines of the nether world still snorting 
its fires. We would not willingly be male- 
factors by breaking the laws and by-laws 
of speed. We would not be petroleum nui- 
sances, and go sending oily smells up to the 
nostrils of people who court the fresh air 
on their piazzas and the scent of the roses 
beneath. We would not put the horse, noble 
animal, out of commission. We would not 
do a thousand things that we conjure up 
by our imagination, awakened perhaps into 
abnormal activity by a passing automobile 
which has scared us at its approach, thrown 
dust upon us, trembling in a side ditch as it 
passes, and annoyed us with its overpower- 
ing smell as it rushes on. It is passing 
strange how many of these moral musings 
come from those who have wrought them out 
of pure nothings; how many complaints of 
automobiles come from those who seldom 
see them; how much sympathy is expressed 
for the horse by those who have never owned 
a horse, or by people whose sad experiences 
with hired horses cause them to accept 
the dictum that every horse is a mad fool 
with whom no rational being trusts himself. 
There is a good deal of “ plain, old-fashioned 
envy” at the bottom of this strong popular 
sentiment which has enforced unheard-of 
laws against the automobile, and which has 
now placed a law upon the statute-book of 
New York requiring speed conditions of 
these horseless cars which make them kin 
to hearses on their way to the grave. In 
one place within our knowledge—it is on 
the island of Mt. Desert—this bitterness 
to the automobile has been carried to an 
extreme, but we are sure that envy does 
not dominate there. The luckless summer 
habitant who brought his automobile to this 
pleasant country soon found himself hemmed 
in by workable academic restraints. The 























town could not forbid the vehicle, but it 
adopted rules which kept it safely in its 
barn. It was forbidden to run about be- 
tween sunrise and sunset, or to travel on 
certain streets of the town, one of which 
was that on which its owner lived. The 
result is obvious. There was no envy here, 
for they who did the forbidding were intel- 
lectual capitalists, while the victim only 
had money. Envy has a good deal to do 
with the speed of automobiles, it is true, 
but not on the island of Mt. Desert, where 
the intellectual giants are simply scornful 
of wealth and its devices, and where the 
buckboard still tries to reign. 

Envy is often on the side of a sound prin- 
ciple, but it is a useless ally, and deserts 
the good cause at the first opportunity. 
How much is there of envy at the base of 
the popular fury against the “coal barons,” 
the “captains of industry,” and_ the 
“trusts”? Before we commit ourselves to 
the side of a war against capital, would we 
not better examine our own hearts? There 
is no doubt that envy often dominates our 
taste, and that’ we are conscious of an of- 
fence against our esthetic and artistic sense 
when a neighbor, surpassing us in means, 
paints his house a color which perhaps we 
would have chosen for our own dwelling had 
we the money, but which now offends us 
on the clapboards or bricks of our wealthier 
friend. We pretend that we rejoice in his 
prosperity but deplore his taste, and occa- 
sionally we deceive ourselves by the pre- 
tence. Our wives and daughters know that 
if we had the money possessed, thanks mere- 
ly to his luck and not at all to his talents 
and industry, by the man across the street, 
they would not deck themselves in such 
hideous gowns as are worn by his wife and 
daughters. 

So at last we come to the great uprising 
against the capitalist, the trust, the pros- 
perous. We who make so little out of the 
world’s opportunities that the two ends 
meet with difficulty, are sure that this great 
accumulation of wealth is the result of an 
organic economic disease. We are sure that 
the captains of industry are malefactors, or 
that they are mistaken, and we cannot com- 
mend their enterprises. We see with sor- 
row, shake our heads in sadness, and “ view 
with alarm” the “increasing distance be- 
tween the rich and the poor.” When some 
one points out to us that we are better off 
than were people in like positions of the 
last generation, and that the wage-earner 
has more than held his relative place in the 
world, we reply by insisting on that awful 
distance. We want to correct the economic 
and financial evils of the modern industrial 
system. We would protect the speculator 
against the deceptions of the capitalist. We 
would protect the capitalist himself against 
paying too much for the properties that go 
to the making of his combination. We have 
not been very successful ourselves, but we 
are students of economics, especially of that 
modern school which deduces so many of 
its principles from the simple theory that 
every man who has made a million is a 
knave, and, unless the state intervene, will 
be an oppressor; that all the rich are de- 
termined to enslave and impoverish man- 
kind for their profit; and that the capi- 
talist, despite experience and example, con- 
tinues to believe that his prosperity will in- 
crease by reason of the impoverishment and 
distress of the rest of the community. We 
not only believe that the captain of indus- 
try is inciting his own mind while he is 
engaged in the effort to govern the world 
and oppress his fellows with his wealth, but 
we know that, while he collects pictures, he 
has no knowledge of art and no feeling 
for it; while he patronizes music, he is deaf 
to its charms; while he endows schools, he 
is ignorant; while he builds churches, he is 
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blasphemous. His house is a monument of 
bad taste, and, in short, we “do not like 
you, Doctor Fell.” 

Now to return to our text: would it not 
be well if we should all ask ourselves how 
much of this feeling is due to opinion based 
on thorough information and clear thinking, 
and how much is the outgrowth — uncon- 
scious, to be sure—of “ plain, old-fashioned 
envy ”? 





Why Should Amateurs Imitate 
Professionals ? 


In the days of thirty years ago, per- 
haps even later, very few, if any, of the 
young men of the country played baseball, 
or ran, or vaulted, or leaped, for money. 
Probably there were men who rowed for the 
pecuniary gains of victory, or for gate- 
money, coining into money their muscles, 
their breath, and their knowledge of the 
ways of tides and of men. Other and more 
brutal men punched each other’s faces into 
bloody pulp, also for money. But there were 
then gentlemanly sports into which the con- 
ception of gain did not enter, and into which 
entered the students of our colleges—uni- 
versities were then a dream—and other ama- 
teurs. In baseball we had the Atlantics and 
the Excelsiors of Brooklyn, great champions ; 
the Unions of Harlem, the Knickerbockers 
of Albany, the Haymakers of Lansingburg, 
and a club in New York city the title of 
which escapes us, the championship being as 
rare a visitor to the metropolis as it is in 
these later days of professionalism. 

Manners have changed. It is largely to 
the inroad of professionalism that we 
owe the change, and it has not been 
for the better. Let us not be under- 
stood as saying aught against the occu- 
pation of the professional. Baseball is a 
good trade for those who have no better, 
and is no more prone to intemperance and 
idleness than, say, stevedoring or than strik- 
ing, although stevedoring may, in the end, 
be more useful to the world than baseball- 
playing. The latter is as lofty a vocation, 
too, as any other acrobating, while the dirt 
ploughed up by the slider of bases is more 
easily got rid of than is the black of the 
minstrel’s business. It is also a much bet- 
ter occupation than the “ bunching” of bal- 
lots on election day used to be. It is re- 
spectable, but not noble, while it is easily 
seen by the clear of mind that baseball-play- 
ing is not among the great arts by which 
the world advances. It is a pity, then, that 
the professional player of games should set 
the fashion for amateurs, and it is espe- 
cially to be regretted that the spirit of pro- 
fessionalism has invaded the colleges, whose 
athletics should be not only secondary, but 
an expression of the joy of life, certainly not 
of its sordid side. In England the amateur 
still rules, and his spirit is still manifest. 
A defeat in a game is not an event in his 
life, any more than the stubbing of his toe 
or the tearing of his coat on a_ barbed 
wire is something to be recollected through- 
out the life of any one. Defeat in sport is 
only important to those who make their 
living by sport, for defeat impairs the mar- 
ket value of those who suffer it. 

On this side of the water, where  pro- 
fessionalism is both more important and 
more influential than if is in England, the 
amateur manner is different. The defeated 
student has been known to burst into sobs 
and to tear up the grass in his agony of 
mind, while the tall and muscular mod- 
ern girl and the sympathetic and excitable 
reporter have lavished caresses and eulogies 
upon the distressed hero, and have pointed 
to his agony as an illustration of his no- 
bility. One would think, to hear and read 
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these, that the football captain, beaten by 
his rival and bellowing over it like a child, 
is the modern type of the dying gladiator 
mourning over his fatherless children in far- 
off Dalmatia,—an allusion addressed to ama- 
teurs exelusively. There is no heroism in 
tears, or in bellowings, or in hysterics of 
any description, and there is no excuse what- 
ever for aggressive depression over defeat 
except on the part of those whose market 
value is depreciated by failure. In other 
words, excessive grief of this character is 
professional, and one who witnesses it and 
who gauges it accurately must wonder how 
a mind which admits such a sentiment can 
possibly totter through the courses required 
for the A.B. degree. 

The other respect in which the American 
professional influences the American ama- 
teur is essentially in the matter of manners, 
although it is true in baseball, as in other 
affairs of life, that manners at least indi- 
cate the man. It ought not to be true that 
those who maintain the old national sport 
for love of it should imitate the conduct 
and speech of those who pursue the game 
for a living. There is, after all, a difference 
between sport and business, and there must 
always be a standard to which a gentleman 
should look up. This standard in sport 
will not govern the conduct of men who are 
in the business of sport. Just as the 
student who exhibits himself in a paroxysm 
of grief because he has lost the game is af- 
flicted by professional morality, so the 
student who tries to talk his opponents out 
of a game of ball in the language of the 
Bowery, and, worse, drops the manners of 
a gentleman for those of a man who walks 
on a far lower social range. Yet the pow- 
ers of rattling speech are cultivated on the 
baseball - field, and the student who can 
annoy the opponent is almost as valuable as 
he who can field or bat. On the bleachers, 
the body of young men whose fathers are 
manfully endeavoring to buy them an edu- 
eation follow a conductor, or a brace, or 
a trio, or a quartet of conductors. These 
conductors determine when the “student 
body ” shall cheer, or sing, or burst into 
ironic laughter, or make any noise which 
may disturb the other side or encourage 
their own. Noise, disturbing, disheartening, 
discomposing, and always unsportsmanlike, 
is an accompaniment of the modern game 
of baseball. As winning or losing is a great 
event in a professional life, any means of 
winning are held legitimate. So the noise 
of the “student body,” and of the outsiders 
who sympathize with them, is a feature of 
the thoroughly businesslike enterprise, be- 
cause the method has been adopted by pro- 
fessionals. This is not sport, and the men 
who indulge in it are not sportsmen. When 
the student gets out into the world, and en- 
ters once more, or enters anyway, into the 
sporting habits of gentlemen, he will learn, 
perhaps from yachtsmen, that a true sports- 
man plays his game, whatever it may be, 
with all his might, and wins if he can; 
what he wants, above all else, is that the 
best man shall win at the very game, with- 
out any extraneous aids or tricks. When 
the game is finished, and the other man, or 
the other side, has gained a victory, he has 
a hearty cheer for the conqueror, and for- 
gets the fleeting episode in the graces and 
pleasures of his good-fellowship and his hos- 
pitality. To a real sportsman the slavish 
imitations of professionals by amateurs 
causes genuine and intelligible grief, for it 
means not only the loss of the true spirit 
of sport, but the loss of the moral per- 
spective, of the relative place of sport in 
this generally serious world of ours. The 
proceedings at a ball game cause a shudder 
to the man who feels, and justly feels, that 
politeness is the mark of a gentleman in 
sport as in the parlor. He is astonished at 












the tonguey volubility of the man who 
stands in the coach’s square and slangs his 
adversary, to the end that the pitcher may 
throw wildly or the catcher drop the ball, 
or that the thrower may go to pieces be- 
fore the runner reaches the base. He would 
wonder that a gentleman could hurl such 
language at an opponent, or that the wit 
and humor of the pot-house and of the 
street corner could be illustrated so glibly 
by men who bear the name of students. He 
would be inclined to say that the game once 
played by gentlemen is now the occupation 
of “gents,” professional and amateur, and 
that the “gents” who ought to be gentle- 
men permit those from whom little in man- 
ners is to be expected to set the fashion for 
them. So long as there are both amateurs 
and professionals in baseball, let it be a 
sport for the first and a business, if they 
like, for the others; and, at any rate, let 
the amateurs exercise their right and set 
the fashions for the game. 





An Embarrassing Situation 


As the higher journalist sat musing sadly 
on the paucity of social topics in the multi- 
plicity of human events a personable stran- 
ger of exasperated mien hurried in and said 
abruptly, “I wish you would take up my 
case. 

“What is your case?” the higher jour- 
nalist asked, guardedly, but, with the sense 
that here was possibly material, on the 
whole, politely, “and who are you? Won’t 
you sit down?” The lower journalist, who 
finds copy in every human event, never asks 
a stranger to sit down, because he is too 
busy. 

The stranger sat down, with a little sur- 
prise, apparently, and began, “I am a di- 
vorced man.” 

“Oh!” the higher journalist murmured, 
and all the scruples and reservations which 
he had taught himself to believe that he 
ought to have concerning a man of that sort 
betrayed themselves in his murmur. 

* Now, don’t take that tone!” the divorced 
man exclaimed. “I can’t stand it. I have 
not come here to get you to marry me; there 
is no lady waiting outside the door, and 
there is no Past hanging round the corner 
to push in and scandalize your readers. I 
have simply come to appeal to you in the 
name of our common humanity. You will 
at least allow that I am human?” 

“Very human, I am afraid,” the higher 
journalist assented, with a disposition to 
smile at his joke. 

The divorced man would not have it. 
“No more human than yourself, if you 
please! No more human than anybody! 
Simply an average human being. And I 
am not an outlaw. With all my social 
wrongs I stand strictly within my legal 
rights. I did not seek the divorcee. She 
got it—for incompatibility. That is a 
cause for divorce in our State, and I prom- 
ised to make no defence, if she would not 
seek it in the shadier jurisdictions where 
you have to establish a factitious residence, It 
was granted in our own native county court 
of common pleas, which annually grants an 
average. of one divorce for every seven and 
a half marriages; I don’t know how the 
fraction is arrived at, but I have seen the 
figures. The whole transaction was _ thor- 
oughly amicable, and I am on friendly terms 
with her and her second husband, though 
I have never courted their society. I have 
no resentments; I did not see why Martha 
wanted the divorce at the time, and though 
I have had my conjectures since, I have not 
borne a grudge; perhaps I should have been 
no better myself, if I had seen one more to 
my taste. But I did not meet the lady I 
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now wish to marry till three years after 
the event.” 

“Then there is now a lady!” the higher 
journalist subtly commented. 

“Not immediately outside the door, as I 
said; but there is certainly a lady.” 

“A divorced one?” 

“ Well, yes,” the divorced man reluctantly 
admitted. “You may say divorced. But 
not for incompatibility. For non-support. 
She got tired of paying the bills of a loafer 
who was tired of everything else. That was 
just cause for divorce in her State, and 
I don’t understand that her divorce con- 
stituted her an outlaw. She is strictly with- 
in her legal rights, as I am. Our respective 
State laws do not forbid us to remarry, and 
we wish to marry each other. Do you see 
any harm in that?” 

The higher journalist would not say; he 
felt that the interests of civilization were 
at stake, and as he did not know what they 
were, he remained silent. 

The divorced man went on. “We are 
honestly attached to each other. We know 
our lives are broken, and that we mustn’t 
marry without the sense that we are only 
saving the pieces. But why not save the 
pieces? What is to be gained by throwing 
the pieces away? Why should we, the other 
night, have been turned from the doors of 
half a dozen ministers, who refused to marry 
us when I told them we had been divorced ?” 

The higher journalist started forward. 
“ Ah-h-h-h! Then you are the couple—” 

“No! Not that couple, but a couple like 
it. But unless they knew something illegal 
in the status of that couple, I hold that 
those ministers had no right to refuse to 
marry them, unless they were ministers of 
the Church of Rome, or the Church of Eng- 
land, with the Catholic prohibition of all 
divorce and the Anglican prohibition of all 
divorce save for one cause, constraining 
them to refusal. I don’t understand that 
the couple in question went to any such 
ministers. They went to the ministers of 
the churches which in all Protestant coun- 
tries allow divorce for several causes, and 
with the right to perform marriages these 
ministers had the duty to perform them.” 

The higher journalist thought proper to 
interpose the question, “ Do you think min- 
isters have no right to discriminate?” 

“They are officers of the law in this mat- 
ter. A justice of the peace has no right 
to discriminate.” 

“Then why didn’t you go to a justice of 
the peace?” 

“Oh, you know what women are! They 
want the sanctions, and the legal sanctions 
don’t satisfy them. We didn’t go to a 
Catholic or an Anglican clergyman; we went 
to the ministers of the Protestant churches 
which consent to divorce for several causes 
besides the one cause given by—you know 
Who. They have their reasons, their ex- 
planations, which satisfied such a Protestant 
as John Milton, when he wrote four tracts 
in favor of divorce inspired by his wife’s 
desertion. The law which gives the min- 
isters of such churches the right to perform 
marriages implies their duty to do so. They 
have nothing to do with the causes of di- 
voree which have brought a couple before 
them for remarriage. But I can—” 

“Softly. softly!” the higher journalist 
pleaded. “ Aren’t you allowing ‘yourself to 
be swayed by personal feeling?” 

* Not at all! I can account for a tender 
conscience even in a minister who suffers 
himself to be interviewed for the purposes 
of an exemplary publicity, but I say that if 
he has such a conscience he had better— 
Or no! The law ought to be that mar- 
riages should be valid only when performed, 
as in Catholic countries like France and 
Italy, before the mayor, or some other 
magistrate.” 








“And if women, in the weakness of their 
hearts, want the sanctions of the church 
besides ?” 

* Ah, there will always be a difficulty 
with the women! Life would be so simple 
without them, every way. But here, I 
must allow, they are directly involved. 
They never could be persuaded that mar- 
riage was simply a civil contract, and not 
a sacrament. But suppose that, as in my 
case, the woman was willing to take the 
chances of coming under the condemnation 
of His awful words, ‘ And if a woman shall 
put away her husband and be married to 
another, she— You know the rest; and 
suppose she came to a minister whose church 
had explained those words away, what right 
would he have to refuse to marry her? 
Kither his church should reform its dis- 
cipline, or he should put his private con- 
science in his pocket.” 

“My dear sir, my dear sir,” the higher 
journalist entreated, “ you are certainly car- 
ried away by your personal feelings. You 
cannot look at this matter impartially, pub- 
lie-spiritedly—” 

“No, it’s terribly personal. Either I, and 
that good woman—she is good—are outlaws, 
and therefore rightfully social outcasts—” 

“Not outcasts exactly. But you must 
allow that if you and she were married, you 
could not help giving, well, the creeps, say, 
to people when they knew it. Why not look 
at your difficulty in getting married as a 
mysterious providence, and let it go at that? 
Your status would be much more respect- 
able. People could say you were divorced, 
but that you had not added the other sin 
to your disobedience.” 

* But people of the churches which allow 
divorce for more than one cause have no 
right to condemn us, or to regard our mar- 
riage as disorderly!” 

“Well, what do you expect?” the higher 
journalist demanded. “Do you want me 
to undertake your defence? J haven’t re- 
fused to marry you! Come!” 

“No! I can make my own defence. What 
I want of those conscientious clergymen is 
consistency. Let them do the duty which 
their right implies, or else give up the right. 
Let us have civil marriage as the only legal 
marriage, and then we divorced people who 
have been married without the rites of the 
church will feel no worse than the parties 
to the mixed marriages which the church 
refuses to sanction in the countries where 
civil marriage is the only legal marriage. 
Two divorced persons marrying here are no 
more outlaws than a Protestant married to 
a Catholic in France or Italy.” 

“But would you be parting with a bad 
conscience in sharing it with others?” 

“Oh, who is talking of a bad conscience? 
I am talking of our social status where our 
legal status is perfect. I object to having 
to beat about the bush—to having it in- 
sinuated that only some minister tempted 
by money would marry me to the woman 
whom I wish to marry. Was the socialistic 
clergyman who married a divorced rich man 
in London, the other day, under a license 
granted, perhaps compulsorily granted, by 
his bishop, bribed by the bridegroom?” 

“Well, you can’t deny that he was 
socialistic. Doesn’t that include all the 
suppositions? But what a curious irony of 
fate! A grandson of competition, a son of 
monopoly, obliged to seek religious sanction 
for his marriage at the hands of a socialist! 
This seems to me a much more interesting 
fact than the fact that a dozen conscientious 
ministers have refused to marry you. It is 
of the most significant implications. Where- 
as your little case—” 

“ Ah!” the divorced man said, getting up 
and going out, “ this is what journalism has 
come to! It is only the signal instances 
that you care for. You are yellow, too.” 
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250 Years of New York City 


Ir was not much of a city that was 
recognized two hundred and fifty years ago 
by the proclamation of stiff old Peter Stuy- 
vesant, and there was not much of substance 
or value in the city government he so re- 
luctantly accorded. Estimates of the popu- 
lation at that time differ, but the most 





By Edward Cary 


minal of the only then practicable route 
across the mountain barrier, and deter- 
mined that marvellous development with 
which we are all more or less familiar. 
What we may fairly call Old New York was 
a city such as no longer exists on this con- 
tinent, the life of which it is interesting, 


A View of New Amsterdam, from the Harbor, 1656 


flattering does not put the number higher 
than 1200; probably 1000 is more nearly 
correct. So that all the men, women, and 
children of New Netherlands, ranged in sin- 
gle file, might have stood between the pig- 
invaded fort at the Battery and the stockade 
“wall,” built to keep the Yankees out and 
the cattle in, which has given its name to 
Wall Street. The “ Direcktor ” Stuyvesant 
had promised to care for the people “as a 
father does for his children,” and he kept 
his promise by selecting to suit himself the 
schout, the scheppen, and the burgomasters 
the home authorities had permitted the 
people to elect. The concession was slight, 
but it was a beginning, and, like most be- 
ginnings of popular government, it had 
been. won as the condition of money pay- 
ments for war purposes. A dozen years 
before, Kieft’s appeal for means_ to 
strengthen the fortifications against an at- 
tack threatened by an English ship had been 
met by a demand for a share in the gov- 
ernment through a “Committee of Twelve 
Men” chosen among the freeholders; from 
that seed sprang the mighty growth which 
is now the greatest strictly democratic mu- 
nicipality in the world. New York does well 
to celebrate the first stage in its “long his- 
tory,” as his Honor Mayor Low calls it, 
and Stuyvesant’s grudging act is as good 
a point to date from as any. 

The dividing line between Old New York 
and the New York that most of us know, or 
think we know, runs roughly through the 
third decade of the last century, the period 
in which the Erie Canal, begun in 1817 and 
completed in 1825, was built. In 1820 the 
city had some 125,000 inhabitants, and had 
just passed Philadelphia and Boston in its 
growth. It was entering on its wonderful 
career as the gateway through which the 
commerce of the rapidly extending com- 
munities beyond the Alleghenies was to 
pour, and through which the tide of foreign 
trade and immigration was to find its course. 
The hardy imagination and the stubborn 
energy of De Witt Clinton made it the ter- 


on the occasion of the formal celebration, 
briefly to examine. 

The most striking fact in the history of 
the city is that as it is not now decisively 
American, so it was not Dutch under the 
rule of the Hollander, or English under that 
of the Duke of York and Albany or his suc- 
cessors. From the very start its population 
has been curiously mixed. Not only was 
the first “plantation” of the Dutch West 
Indies Company open to all classes and all 


nationalities, but all were urgently invited. 
So soon as it began to prosper, Hollanders, 
Walloons, Huguenot French, settled within 
its borders, and after the cession to England 
in 1664 the English, Scotch-Irish, and Ger- 
mans arrived in increasing numbers. Gov- 
ernor Dongan reported in 1687 that eigh- 
teen different languages were spoken fa- 
milicrly in the crooked streets of the town. 
And besides this motley population of 
whites there were a large number of negroes 
and mulattoes—at one time nearly one-half 
the total—ranging from the well - trained 
house servants of the wealthy to the brutal 
laborers freshly imported from the Guinea 
coast. The assortment of religions was 
hardly less varied, the Dutch rulers being 
tolerant on principle, and the English, long 
in a minority, from prudence. In the big, 
bare church within the fort services of the 
Church of England were held in the morning, 
those of the Huguenots in the middle of the 
day, those of the Dutch Reformed Church 
in the afternoon, and the Catholics had their 
little chapel near by. The variety of classes 
and conditions was still greater. There 
was, until near the middle of the last cen- 
tury, a distinct and very proud aristocracy 
of patroons, and lords of manors, and 
wealthy merchants; there was a middle 
class of smaller freeholders, mostly traders 
and shipmasters; there was an unusually 
large number of workmen, many of them 
bond-servants; there was the floating popu- 
lation from the sea; and there were, as 
noted, many slaves. Throughout the com- 
munity there was little of the unity or sim- 
plicity prevailing in New England or in the 
South. A Boston visiting clergyman de- 
scribed the city as “the Divil’s chaldron,” 
and so it well may have appeared. 

It may be said, though it seems paradoxi- 
cal, that there was more wealth than indus- 
try in Old New York. Until well into the 
nineteenth century there were few kinds of 


























Map of New Netherlands, with a View of New Amsterdam (now New York), A. D. 1656 
Copied from A. Vander Donck’s map for D. T. Valentine's ‘‘ Manual,” 1852 
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New York as 


manufactures. The wealth was drawn from 
the land, the forest, and the sea. The land- 
owners were the leaders of the aristocracy 
-—rude enough as compared with the class 
they imitated in the old country, but very 
widely separated from the classes below 
them. The foundations of this aristocracy 
were laid by the Dutch West Indies Com- 
pany, when it gave estates sixteen miles 
along the water, or eight miles on each side 
the river, to those who in four years should 
import “ fifty souls” into the colony, with 
the title of patroon. Under the English the 
patroon became the lord of the manor. As 
early as the days of Stuyvesant an attempt 
was made to limit the right of office-holding 
to this class, and to make it hereditary, but 
the stuff of the Dutch colonists was not 
plastic to this moulding, and that of the 
later comers was no more so. The leaders 
of the aristocracy became indeed the politi- 
cal leaders, but they were arrayed against 
each other, and had constantly to admit 
new men to their ranks. The new men came 
from the merchants, the fur-dealers, and the 


at was in 1695 


ship-owners, and these were recruitea from 
the energetic and the bold of every na- 
tionality, not a few the descendants of the 
“gentlemen adventurers” of 
the spacious days of Great 
Elizabeth. 

It happened —and the hap- 
pening had much to do with the 
shaping of the social character 
of Old New York-—that the 
sources of the greatest wealth 
were sometimes tinged, some- 
times deeply dyed, with ille- 
gality. It was a seaport town, 
lying on the noblest harbor of 
the coast. In time of war in 
Europe—and war was chronic 
in Europe from the colony’s 
earliest planting to the fall of 
Napoleon — privateering was 
the most richly paying line of 
venture for the hardy and not 
too scrupulous mariners. Af- 
ter the final recession from 
the Dutch to the English 
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in 1674, there began the series of conflicts 
between England and France and, at inter- 
vals, Spain. New York rapidly became a 
centre of privateering, which, at its best, 
was not very different from piracy, and often 
differed not at all. In times of peace, rare 
and doubtful as they were, the privateers 
became merchantmen armed to protect them- 
selves from the pirates that infested the 
islands of the West and the great trading 
routes of the Orient. Their arms were 
handy, and the crews were ready to use 
them. From resisting pirates or capturing 
them and their booty, to seizing booty for 
themselves in lonely seas, after fights that 
left no witnesses who did not share the 
prizes, was a brief step, and immensely 
profitable. Recent research indicates that 
it was pretty often taken. For such enter- 
prises recruits were always to be had amid 
the human flotsam cast on the shores of 
Manhattan, ard in the wealthier class the 
standard of opinion was not high enough or 
sufficiently stable entirely to condemn or 
refuse gains from such sources. The fa- 
mous Captain Kidd, who, at the end of the 
seventeenth century, passed from _pirate- 
hunting to piracy, was a type, and not an 
extreme type, of a considerable class. 

Again, much of the relatively peaceful 
trade of Old New York was smuggling. 
Except the direct trade with the mother 
country, whether Holland or England, it 
practically had to be. The colonizing gov- 
ernments of that day looked on colonies 
solely as sources of profit to the people 
who sent them out. Their only markets 
were, by law, to be the home markets, where 
competition was kept within as narrow 
bounds as possible, and where all buying 
as well as all selling was to be done. With 
a steadily increasing population and in- 
creasing production, with advancing de- 
mands in the colony and goods all the world 
wanted, New York could not be bound by 
the green withes of trade restriction. 
Commerce, “ illicit” in the: eyes of the law, 
but innocent in the eyes of the young com- 
munity, and imperative by its character 
and energy, inevitably grew apace. Men who 
gathered furs in the wilds of the vast forest 
or wrested their crops from clearings where 
sentinels stood guard against the savages, 
were bound to sell where they could and 
buy where they would, despite the officers of 
customs, whom they evaded, bought, or 
fought, as occasion demanded. In a way 
the trade was demoralizing; but it was gain- 
ful, and it opened the path to a splendid 
commercial future. 

There was another source of wealth for 
Old New York—not illegal, alas! like smug- 
gling, with little of the redeeming danger 
and daring of privateering or piracy—the 
cruel and brutalizing trade in slaves. When 
we recall that it was seventy years after 
this traffic had been forbidden under the 
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Federal Constitution that the first and last 
slave-trader was punished in New York, we 
can understand its hold on the rough and 
tough society of the earlier days. Its effect 
was bad, not only on those who took part in 
importing slaves, but on those who bought 
and sold or hired them in the old slave-mar- 
ket in Wall Street, and on the entire com- 
munity. The city lived in dread of insur- 
rection. In 1712 and again in 1741 at- 
tempts, real or imaginary, were bloodily 
repressed, at the later date fourteen negroes 
being burned at the stake. 

Thus it will be seen that New York has 
always been—as it is yet—a city in which 
government, and especially self-government, 
encountered difficulties. It has lacked that 
strong and continuous moral fibre that runs 
through the constitution of most of our 
older and even of our newer towns. The 
surprising fact is, however, that its govern- 
ment, and particularly its self-government, 
has, on the whole, been so good. Keeping 
in mind the forces opposing it, the degree of 
order, intelligence, efficiency, and progress 
attained is something to zive to us all the 
heart of hope. One thing we may note with 
cheer. That is the steady tendency of these 
forces, opposing or promoting good govern- 
ment, to work out a resultant slowly but 
constantly approaching a higher ideal. 
With all its drawbacks, New York is to-day 
not only, as has been said, the greatest 
strictly democratic municipality in~ the 
world, but it is essentially a noble one. 
The standard of business honor, of social 
order, of education, and of that sense of 
mutual obligation which expresses itself in 
religion and beneficence, is as high as in 
any other great city—is, in truth, probably. 
higher. 

The seeds of our present growth were sown 
in the strangely varying, still more strange- 
ly blended, social elements of Old New 
York. They have germinated and risen to 
the power and splendor and quality of our 
time because the constant element in the 
vast operation was freedom. The “long his- 
tory ” of New York warrants us in believing 
that the most refractory population, dwell- 
ing continuously in the progressive recog- 
nition of the equal rights of all and each, 
will tend slowly but surely to live rightly. 
What brighter lesson does any history 
teach us? 


. 





Trials of an American Syndicate 
in South America 


By Joseph Jenkins Lee 


THE Bolivian syndicate was formed in 
New York, and comprised among the un- 
derwriters some of the leading financiers 
of America, the members of two of the prin- 
cipal international banking-houses, as well 
as the largest and most successful trust 
companies, and others of influence in legal 
and financial circles. It was organized to 
take over the rubber interests in the terri- 
tory of Acre, 80,000 square miles in extent. 
This territory was, until a few years, a “ No 
Man’s Land.” 

Ever since the Spanish-American war and 
the consequent occupation of Cuba and an- 
nexation of the Philippines and Porto Rico, 
there has been growing from year to year, 
step by step with the prosperity of the 
United States, a great and groundless fear 
of “Imperialismo, Yankee.” In the north 
of Brazil this idea has assumed such propor- 
tions as to become almost an obsession. Con- 
sequently, when, on November 2, 1902, I 
arrived at the Brazilian city of Para, as 
the representative of the syndicate to take 
possession of the territory, I found myself 
in a very delicate situation. The expedi- 
tion or commission was very small—pur- 
posely—out of consideration for the Brazil- 
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ian feeling upon the subject. But not- 
withstanding its small numbers and the 
studied unobtrusiveness of its members—the 
public in Para had been fully advised, be- 
fore our arrival, of all our previous move- 
ments from the time we left London vié 
Lisbon and Madeira—the Brazilians refused 
to believe that our mission was purely a 
commercial one; they were convinced that 
we were simply scouts sent in advance, and 
to be followed by a large force of American 
soldiers disguised as workmen. 

The Brazilian press, always excitable, be- 
came furious. Cartoons, editorials, letters 
to the editors, skits, and jokes were as thick 
as leaves in Vallombrosa. Then the opposi- 
tion to our progress up-river took on a more 
practical phase. We were detained in Para 
six weeks before we could arrange trans- 
portation. In the mean time almost every 
owner of a steamer trading in or near the 
Acre district was approached. The passage 
to the Acre costs usually £30 for each per- 
son, but things came to such a pass that 
I offered one well-known boat-owner the sum 
of £500 cash for three passages. He con- 
sulted his lawyer, and informed me next 
morning that he refused under advice, for 
fear of compromising himself. 

Porto Alonzo, on the Acre River, 2800 
miles up the Amazon River, was the seat 
of the Bolivian government in the ter- 
ritory; this was our objective point, and 
there the Bolivian officials were to hand 
over the territory to me under the terms 
of the concession. For several months pre- 
vious to the arrival of our party at Para, a 
number of Brazilian citizens, secretly assist- 
ed by the Brazilian government, under the 
leadership of one Placido de Carvalho, had 
formed themselves into an army some 2500 
strong. They had crossed the Bolivian bor- 
der into Acre, and were attempting to drive 
out the Bolivian garrison at Porto Alonzo, 
and thus prevent the fulfilment of the con- 
cession. When we arrived at the mouth of 
the Amazon, reports said that the town in 
question had already been in a state of 
siege for some weeks. News was received 
also that General Pando, President of Bo- 
livia, had set out from La Paz, at the head 
of 3000 men, to rescue the Bolivians be- 
sieged at Porto Alonzo. 

Such was the situation and the state of 
public feeling during the six weeks we were 
detained at Para. 

At last the manager of a certain Anglo- 
Brazilian steamship company was persuaded 
that he could not refuse us passage as pri- 
vate individuals, and after buying requisite 
supplies we sailed up the Amazon on board 
the steamer Paes de Carvalho, at midnight, 
December 15, 1902. Even at the last mo- 
ment we were visited by foreign residents 
of Para, who endeavored to dissuade us from 
what they called “an extremely reckless 
and dangerous undertaking.” 

It was a blessed relief to be away from 
Para and at least started on our journey. 
The Paes de Carvalho is a little snub-nosed, 
Clyde-built steamer burning coal. 

Amidships on the upper deck are two rows 
of cabins, but they are used only as dress- 
ing-rooms and for the storage of luggage. 
The passengers sleep in the useful and uni- 
versal hammock. After all, there could 
be no more comfortable bed for a tropical 
country than one of these deep, wide, close- 
woven hammocks of cotton and linen. The 
finest come from Ceara, and cost as much 
as $100 apiece. At each side there are deep 
fringes of open-work which form a capital 
protection from the attacks of insects. 

Day by day the river-banks became high- 
er, and on December 20 we reached Manaos. 
It is a raw, new South-American town of 
glaring pink, green, yellow, and blue stucco 
houses roofed with red tiles. A huge, hid- 
eous theatre, with mosquelike dome of glazed 
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tiles, rises from the centre of the city, and 
the asphalted streets stop squarely on the 
edge of the raw jungle. Manaos is the turn- 
ing-point for steamers from Europe and New 
York, and being 1000 miles farther up-river 
and nearer the base of rubber production, 
it is slowly sucking the life-blood from the 
older city of Para. There is a good trolley 
system here, American built; but after hav- 
ing purchased it outright from the Ameri- 
can company the Brazilians were obliged 
to hire the Americans to return and operate 
it. We had been warned that the feeling 
against us in this place was exceedingly in- 
flamed, and that we might be stoned in the 
streets by the excited people, who had the 
prevailing impression that we were but the 
forerunners of a permanent occupation by 
the United States of the Acre rubber region, 
and, gradually, of the whole Amazon Valley. 
This is the capital of the state of Ama- 
zonas, and the residence of Governor Sil- 
verio Nery, who had been secretly assisting 
the revolutionists in Acre. The town is 
full of military police, who are under the 
orders of the governor, and there exists a 
strong secret organization called “ Capanga,” 
which is very convenient in quietly removing 
in a thorough and unostentatious manner 
any individual who is objectionable to those 
in power. Manaos is situated near the junc- 
tion of the Rio Negro and the Amazon. 
Where the dark water of the former meets 
the yellow stream of the latter, the line 
of demarcation is as clearly defined as if 
drawn with a rule. It is exceedingly hot 
here, a heat more oppressive than that of 
Singapore or Colombo. As soon as the 
steamer dropped anchor I was visited on 
board by two Bolivians, who endeavored, in 
whispers, to dissuade us from going ashore. 
But as the boat was to remain in the har- 
bor until the 27th such a plan did not 
meet my views. However, I agreed to sleep 
on board each night. We went ashore daily 
for breakfast and for dinner, and except for 
black looks and mutterings as we. passed 
along the streets no attempts were made 
to interfere with us in the town. Wild 
rumors were flying about—to the effect that 
we were being watched for the purpose of 
doing away with us, and that certain men 
had been heard to say this and that in re- 
gard to cutting our throats either there or 
after we left Manaos to resume our jour- 
ney through the wilderness. On the night 
of the 23d of December I returned aboard 
the Paes de Carvalho, after dinner at ten 
o’clock. I turned into my hammock, and 
was asleep in half an hour. My hammock 
was slung on the starboard side of the 
upper deck, forward, near the low rail. I 
woke to find myself struggling in the wa- 
ters of the Rio Negro, fifteen feet below, be- 
tween the side of the ship and an iron-clad 
whaleback lighter which lay alongside to re- 
ceive cargo. The space between the lighter 
and the steamer was not more than four 
feet. The current is strong, and the water 
100 feet deep. With great difficulty I man- 


.aged to haul myself on to the lighter and 


thence aboard the steamer through a cargo 
port which, luckily for me, had been left 
open. Apparently no one had seen or heard 
me fall. When I climbed, dripping, aboard 
the ship two men scuttled off like rats over 
the piles of coal on the lower deck. When I 
reached the upper deck no one was in sight, 
and Mr. Horne was still sound asleep in his 
hammock slung on the port side. It was 
evidently the intention of the persons un- 
known that I should fall upon the iron 
lighter, be knocked insensible, and drift 
down-stream, but in falling I had struck 
my right hand and arm upon its curved 
deck, and so had dropped into the water, and 
this saved my life. For ten days I was 
obliged to carry my right arm in a sling. 
Next morning I went ashore as usual, 





















































and I could not fail to notice the effect made 
upon the people by my injured arm. I heard 
in the course of the day that the man who 
slung me overboard out of my hammock 
was known, but I had no proof, and in the 
delicate position in which we were, because 
of our mission, redress was impossible, so 
there was nothing: to do but to grin and bear 
it. Such are the methods of Amazonas. 

On Christmas day we dined with Mr. 
Henry Sandford, the United States consular 
agent, and his charming wife, and at mid- 
night on the 27th we steamed out of the 
harbor of Manaos, again up the Amazon, 
to the mouth of the River Purus, which 
leads into the Acre territory. Among our 
fellow - passengers were Colonel Lorenzo 
M and his wife. He owns forty - five 
miles of land bordering upon the Purus, two 
days’ journey from Manaos. He was one 
of the few Brazilians who were far-sighted 
enough to appreciate the great advantages 
which would be brought about by the in- 
troduction of capital for the development of 
the resources of the Amazon Valley. 

When we reached his place he gave a great 
breakfast in our honor, and the steamer was 
tied up to the shore for a whole day. 

This estate, producing cocoa, rubber, and 
castanhas (Brazil nuts), is the best regu- 
lated and most profitable that I have seen 
in Brazil. After viewing the usual slip- 
shod methods, it was most satisfactory to 
see this paradise in the wilderness. The 
breakfast was very successful, although the 
amount of liquor drunk in the tropics is 
astonishing. Long before the meal, cachassa, 
the native rum, flowed freely. Then the 
breakfast, the table groaning, literally, un- 
der the weight of turtle, iguapi, game, ducks, 
chickens, fish, armadillos roasted in their 
shells, rice, and the inevitable “ farinha.” 
This was washed down with untold quanti- 
ties of rough Portuguese wine, Scotch whis- 
key, and sweet French champagne. Horne 
and I sat at the host’s right; the women of 
the household were all together at the 
farther end of the table, and in between all 
the passengers and officers of the Paces de 
Carvalho. Speeches waxed fast and furi- 
ous, for no Brazilian feast is complete un- 
less each man fully expresses himself. 

It took no little maneuvring, however, to 
keep the Acre subject in the background, for, 
on such an occasion as this, the ventas in 
the vino was very likely to crop out. But 
everything went merrily and smoothly, ex- 
cept a diversion caused by one old gentle- 
man who would insist upon marching around 
the table, declaring, in a loud voice, that he 
was a savage Indian of Brazil, and man- 
ners were naught to him. 

As we proceeded farther up the Purus 
the news became worse. The report that 
Porto Alonzo would fall into the hands of 
the revolutionists at any moment was re- 
peated to us at each place where we stopped, 
and most of the scarce inhabitants believed 
thoroughly the absurd rumor that we had 
100 United States soldiers stowed away be- 
low-decks; consequently, their arrogance and 
dislike of us were curbed by a healthy fear 
of the possible accomplishments of these 
hundred mythical soldiers. 

On January 12 we arrived at the mouth 
of the Acre River. There is but one house 
there—a large barnlike structure on stilts. 
Underneath, pigs revel in plentiful mud, avd 
the stench is unbearable. 

Here the news was seriously unfavorable. 
The revolutionary forces had completely 
closed in upon the Bolivian garrison at Porto 
Alonzo. The besieged were reduced to the 
last extremity through lack of food and 
fever, and that dread mysterious disease 
called beri-beri, which produces a paralysis 
of the leg muscles, and is incurable. 

No new information was given us, ex- 
cepting that if we attempted to push 
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on to the besieged town we should be 
captured by the revolutionists, and that our 
throats would be cut in short order. This 
warning had been given to us many times 
before. It is eight days from here to the 
nearest seat of government, and each man in 
the wilderness is a law unto himself; he 
looks to his knife and pistol to settle all 
quarrels, and no questions are asked. 
Owing to the intensely bitter feeling 
against the syndicate, and the absurd idea 
that it was simply a cloak for territorial 
aggression by the United States, and because 
of the totally distorted view of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, which is understood to read, 
* All America for the North-Americans,” our 
position, especially during this part of our 
journey in the wilderness, was most unplea- 
sant. We proceeded up the Acre River to 
the town of Antimary, which is only thirty 
miles from Porto Alonzo, Here we learned 
that news of the fall of the latter place 
was expected hourly. As my party was only 
































to headquarters. As it was the breakfast 
hour and the restaurant was crowded, we 
departed amidst great excitement. Mean- 
while T had managed secretly to send a mes- 
sage to Mr. Sandford, the United States con- 
sular agent, and after we had been de- 
tained for about an hour Mr. Sandford ap- 
peared. Immediately there was a change 
of front, a rush to the telephone, a hurried 
consultation behind closed doors. Present- 
ly an orderly dashed up in a carriage and 
we received fluent apologies. It was explain- 
ed to me that the whole affair was a mistake, 
owing to a misconception of orders. This 
kind of mistake is very prevalent in the 
valley of the Amazon. 

We left our river boat here, and tcok 
~ passage on an ocean-going steamer for Para. 

I now received the first authentic news 
from the outside world for forty-five days. 
The Baron Rio Branco, Brazil’s Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, declared, in an official note 
dated February 6, that the territory of Acre 
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Facsimile of a Map of the Acre District and the Route of the Bolivian Syndicate Expedition 
Drawn by Mr. F. F. Lee, representative of the syndicate 


two in number, and as there was no possi- 
bility of our taking possession of the Acre 
territory under existing circumstances, I de- 
cided to return to Manaos on the same 
steamer, and then to Para, to report by 
cable to my principals. 

On January 24 the town of Porto Alonzo 
capitulated. The Bolivians, ciyil and mil- 
itary, marched out, and the Brazilian revo- 
lutionists entered, glowing with patriotic 
zeal, and took possession. 

We reached Manaos on the 27th of Jan- 
uary. As Brazil, under the cloak of the 
Acrean revolution, had stepped in, and as 
we had been obliged to retire without taking 
possession, we believed that our troubles 
were over, but we were disappointed. 

On the 28th, while breakfasting ashore 
at the Hotel Cassina with a party of 
friends, in celebration of our return un- 
harmed from our journey in the wilderness, 
we were approached by four agents of the 
chief of police, who insisted that we should 
proceed at once to police headquarters. Their 
plea was that we must submit to an in- 
terrogation concerning what we had seen 
and done while up-river. I objected decidedly 
to this unwarranted proceeding, but to no 
avail. I then flatly refused to walk, and 
after much wrangling two carriages were 
ordered, and we drove with the police agents 


was a district in litigation, and that as 
such no concession could be valid. 

War-ships of the Brazilian navy were un- 
der way from Rio de Janeiro, and regi- 
ments of federal troops were being placed 
upon transports and moved up the Amazon 
to occupy the Acre territory. Battalions of 
volunteers were being raised, the newspapers 
overflowed with fiery articles. War seemed 
inevitable between Brazil and Bolivia. 

Carnival was just beginning, and the li- 
cense of that season contributed to the gen- 
eral excitement about the Acre question. 

The Bolivian syndi¢ate was caricatured 
or many occasions, and at one fancy ball—- 
at the “Club Euterpe ”—a man got up as 
the secretary of the syndicate, distributed 
typewritten prospectuses in Portuguese, of 
which the following is a translation: 


BoLivIAN SYNDICATE. 
Statutes 
of the organization of the Bolivian Syndi- 
cate, with headquarters at Porto Alonzo, 
Acre Territory. 
2A. 

The Capital will be $999,999.99, American 
gold (not the rotten paper money of Brazil), 
divided into shares of 50 cents each. The 
subscribers are obliged to keep whatever 
quantity of shares they receive. 





a a a 













































2a, 

The profits of the Company will be di- 
vided among the organizers of the Com- 
pany, less 10 per cent., which will be dis- 
tributed among the shareholders. 

3A. 

The Bolivian Syndicate is founded for the 
purpose of exploiting the Rubber business 
and for gradually obtaining complete pos- 
session of Bolivian Acre, then Brazilian 
Acre, and little by little the whole Ama- 
zon Valley, in accordance with the wise Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

4A. 

Later, when they are in possession of the 
territories above described, they will organ- 
ize a Republic of Acre, under the protection 
of the United States. 

5A. 

Every three months there will be lynch- 
ings of 10 per cent. of the existing negroes 
in Acre, in order to extinguish the black 
race, so as quickly to follow the idea of the 
future actual President of Acre—Colonel 
Roosevelt. 

6A. 

All the inhabitants of Acre shall be con- 
sidered Yankee citizens under the Stars and 
Stripes. 

(Signed ) 

JOSEPH OF GINGERBEER, Pres’t. 

WittiaAM or Money, Treas’r. 
Porto Alonzo, Jan. 31, 1903. 


This skit was freely distributed, and 
shows still further the feeling of the Brazil- 
ians against the concession of Acre, although 
a Bolivian possession, to an Anglo-American 
syndicate, and their distorted view and deep 
and unfounded suspicion of the intentions 
of the United States. 

Because of the persistent progress of the 
two men representing the Bolivian syndicate, 
and owing to the machinations of native 
agitators, excitement and distrust rose to 
such a pitch that the Brazilian government 
paid to the syndicate on the 10th of March, 
1903, a large sum of money in cash, for the 
relinquishment of all claims upon the Acre 
territory. The offer was made by Brazil, 
and, in the face of existing conditions, was 
accepted by the Bolivian syndicate. 





Finance 


Ir is not surprising, given human nature, 
that sentiment in speculative circles should 
be somewhat depressed. Since the last sharp 
slump, which came at the end of a reac- 
tion during which quoted values on the 
Stock Exchange sank to a level 20 to 30 
points below that of the “ Western crowd’s ” 
boom in the summer, the average observer of 
the financial situation has more or less ve- 
hemently proclaimed his belief that prices 
were low enough for any investor or spec- 
ulator to buy and not suffer from insomnia 
because of the purchase. The balance sheet, 
as it were, of value-making and value-re- 
ducing conditions, showed more strongly in 
favor of higher quotations than of still 
lower prices. The dulness was accounted for 
on the ground that there existed a huge 
mass of “ undigested securities ”—a state of 
affairs, incidentally, which was well known 
for months. After the first spasm of fear, 
the speculative community began to talk of 
the steady, if not very lively, absorption of 
such securities, and to pay more attention 
to what then seemed imevitable: an improv- 
ing stock-market. It was pointed out to 
investors that, with earnings steadily show- 
ing remarkable increases, and with every 
likelihood of their continuation, St. Paul at 
160 was a very different proposition from 
St. Paul at 196; that New York Central at 
131 was not so dear as the same stock 30 
points higher, and so through the list of the 
dividend-paying shares. But the investor, 
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if he bought, did not buy enough to uplift 
prices or clear the bargain counters of Wall 
Street. Similarly, outside speculators—that 
is, the public that gambles, did not neglect 
its legitimate business to study the stock 
ticker. There were many good reasons why 
stocks should have risen. Instead, they have 
declined, and the professional “ traders,” 
wearied with their unavailing efforts to cre- 
ate an advance, show discouragement, which 
in turn is reflected by the fluctuations of 
prices. There should have been a moderate 
bull market in May—none expected a boom 
—but at this writing it looks as though, in 
spite of occasional “ rallies ” caused by over- 
extensive commitments on the short side of 
the account, the “swing” is downward. 
To be sure, the speculative community, al- 
ways seeking the “ reason” for stock move- 
ments, has found what really amount to 
but excuses, in sundry “ developments ” late- 
ly. But the fact remains, that acute and 
impartial observers of financial affairs have 
been “wrong on the market” these many 
weeks. Of itself, the realization of that 
error was disturbing to their peace of mind, 
but far more important would be to learn 
why their prognosis has not been borne out. 
The public at large, staid investors, and reck- 
less speculators alike, have developed no de- 
sire to purchase stocks even at the reduced 
prices. To be sure, none expected a boom, 
for it was obvious that there was not enough 
money to sustain one, given the requirements 
of trade and the amounts still tied up in 
promotions and underwriting schemes; but 
the May “rally” also failed to make its 
appearance. The apathy of the public has 
been shown to be profound. But, then, the 
public never buys stocks when they are dull, 
and the great manipulators and distributors 









have done nothing to show that they 
thought it worth while to try to awaken the 
speculating spirit of the mob. And they are 
shrewd men and keen students of human na- 
ture in general and of the psychology of 
stock speculation in particular. The un- 
willingness of both the big insiders and the 
little outsiders to back their convictions of 
higher prices by actual purchases of stocks 
has aroused the suspicions of professional 
Wall Street that perhaps their convictions 
were at no time very strong. 

At this moment the main depressing in- 
fluences are: The resumption of gold ex- 
ports. It is a hopeless task, to endeavor 
to prove that such shipments contain noth- 
ing disturbing, that they are natural, logi- 
cal, seasonable, and that it is better to pay 
Europe what we owe now when the local 
money-market is easy than later on, when 
money will not be easy. Since the old 
Cleveland days when the words “gold ex- 
ports” had a sound of disaster, sentiment 
has continued unfailingly to be depressed 
by them. The persistent strength of the for- 
eign-exchange market, despite the exporta- 
tions of gold, is far more interesting, since 
it would show a scarcity of bills of exchange 
explicable only on the ground that the wild 
speculation in cotton has restricted exports 
of that staple. Apart from its bearing on 
our foreign trade, the wild rise in raw cot- 
ton has created uneasiness for other reasons. 
It must interfere with the production and 
sale of cotton goods, and the profits of the 
mills. The fear that a crash must take 
place sooner or later, carrying with it disas- 
ter which must hurt many, to some extent 
affected sentiment among professional stock 
speculators, always ready to hang their the- 
ories on any peg. 














Interesting Features for Next Week 





N the next issue of HARPER’s WEEKLY (out 
June 3) Will appear the third of the series 
of articles on “ Ideals of American Woman- 
hood.” Mary Garrett Hay, Organizer of the 
National Woman's Suffrage Association, 
writes on “‘ American Women in Politics’’; Dr. 
T. Mitchell Pradden, of Columbia University, 
tells how science is helping us to live past the 
allotted threescore years and ten; there will 
be a short article on Professor Goodspeed'’s 
new discovery in photography, with the first 
pictures ever taken by the light of the human 


body. 


These are only a few of the features 


in what will be an exceptionally interesting and 


readable number. 
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Corn Exchange Bank 


New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, President 


THOMAS T. BARR, ‘ ’ 
WALTER E. FREW. t Vice-P residents 
F. T. MARTIN, Cashier 
WM. E. WILLIAMS, Assistant Cashier 





CONDENSED STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 1, 1902 


ASSETS 

Loans and Discounts - $22,821,102.49 
1,809,133.52 
1,524,792.96 
1,024,125.34 
9,386,664.23 


$36,565,818.54 


Due from Banks 

Banking Houses and Lots 
Bonds, Stocks, etc. . 

Cash and c’ks on other Banks 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivid- 
ed Profits 


Deposits subject to Check 


$5,216,107.78 
- — 31,349,710.76 
$36,565,818.54 





IN 
OLD 
NEW 
YORK 


This delightful book 


By 
THOMAS 
A. 
JANVIER 


about the old city 
overflows with all sorts 
of minute and curious 
informationconcerning 
both the old and the 
recent New York. 
The text is supple- 
mented with maps 
and many illustrations. 


PO RNG” EP TERRI 
Illustrated. Post 8vo. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS, NEw York City 


$1.75 





Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 

of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Cc red it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Letters 





HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS, “* HASKSELLS” 


204 DEARBORN ST., WILLIAMSON BLDG., 30 COLEMAN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. LONDON, E. C. 


LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


7 PER CENT. 


Improvement Bonds issued by the City of 
Seattle in denominations of $200.00 and 
$500.00, possessing every element of security 
and certainty of prompt payment of interest 
and principal so eagerly sought by careful 
investors, can be purchased of 


R. F. GUERIN & CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 


OCKY MOUNTAIN MINER 


A journal of Western mining interests, splendidly 
illustrated, breezy, and up to date. 
SENT THREE MONTHS FREE 


Address 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN MINER, 170 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 














— A Tour — 
Around New York 


AND 


My Summer Acre 
By JOHN F. MINES 


The recreations of Mr. Felix Old- 
boy are taken “around town” in his 
beloved New York. 


The Chicago Dzal says: “A 
chatty, pleasantly desultory and in- 
forming book. Colonel Mines’s 
primary aim was to write a popular 
history of middle-aged New York, 
and he has done it well.” 


Mustrated, Crown 8v0, $3.00 
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The Northern Securities Decision 
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The Alaska Boundary Question, 
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The Hon. JOSEPH CHOATE 


United States Ambassador to the Court of St. James's. 


THE AMBASSADORS.—VI. 
A Novel by 


HENRY JAMES 


- Dr. W. NORTH RICE, 


Professor of Geology in Wesleyan University. 
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HARPERS 


BOOK NEWS 


THE BLACK LION INN 
(Imprint of R. H. RUSSELL) 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers an- 
nounce a new book by Alfred 
Henry Lewis. Mr. Lewis is the 
author of “ Wolfville,” and has had 
the greatest success of any writer 
of Western stories since Bret Harte, 
In his new book, “The Black Lion 
Inn,” he brings together a number 
of true Western types.. They meet 
at the Black Lion Inn, and the 
tales they tell there are full of life, 
vigor, and the’ easy humor of the 
American plains. Frederic Rem- 
ington has made sixteen striking 


illustrations for these stories. 


THE REDFIELDS SUCCESSION 

Another recent publication is a 
new book by the authors of “East- 
over Court House.” In “The Red- 
fields Succession ” Henry B. Boone 
and Kenneth Brown, the authors, 
have told another remarkably read- 
able tale of the life in the South 
as itisto-day. There is a mystery, 


an exciting contest over a lost 
will, and a love story that keeps 
the interest piqued from start to 
finish. For those who love horses 
and who like to read about them 
the book will hold an especial 
charm. 


THE POEMS AND VERSES OF 
CHARLES DICKENS 


This is the final, complete col- 
lection of the poems of Charles 
Dickens. It makes possible at last 
a complete set of Dickens. The 
material has been gathered from 
public and private sources—old 
prints, books, letters, scrap - books 
—and includes practically all of 
Charles Dickens’s poems. F. G. 
Kitton, the greatest living authority 
on Dickens, has made the col- 
lection, and has edited the book 
with copious bibliographical notes. 
The volume is suitably bound, with 
leather back, gilt top, uncut edges. 
There is a frontispiece drawing by 
Maclise, R. A., showing Dickens, 
his wife, and her sisters. 
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HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


Part I. of A NEW NOVELETTE 
By MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


Mrs. Andrews is already well known to magazine readers through 
her humorous writings. In her latest story, ““A Kidnapped 
Colony,’”’ which will be continued in the July number, she has 
devised a situation which is absolutely new and brilliantly daring 
in its humor, though nothing in it is absolutely beyond the 
range of possibility. A comedy of situations. 


TRAVEL 


The June number is rich in travel. Israel Zangwill contributes “An 
Italian Fantasy,” a brilliant pen-picture of Italy of to.day, and Julian 
Ralph’s article tells of ‘‘Our Appalachians,” a vivid study of a little- 
known American type. 


SCIENCE 
Carl Snyder in ‘The World Beyond Our Senses,” writes on the 
remarkable discoveries of science which reveal to us in Nature many 
things which are beyond the grasp of our natural senses. 


NATURE 
Dr. H.C. McCook, in his article ‘‘The Queen Mother of the Ants,” 
deals with ant-life in much the same picturesque way that Maeterlinck 
has treated the life of the bee. 


HUMOR. 
Josephine Daskam contributes a brilliant parody of some por- 
tions of the Rubaiyat,and May Isabel Fisk has written another 
amusing monologue. 


SHORT STORIES 
There are eight short stories in this number. Among the authprs are 
Roy Rolfe Gilson, Robert Shackleton, E. S. Martin, 
George Buchanan Fife, and Lizette Woodworth Reese. 


LITERATURE 


Edmund Gosse writes of ‘The Literary Patron of the Eighteenth 
Century,” and Norman Duncan of “The Tenement Book and 
Reader’’—an interesting article, revealing a new side of the life of the 
East Side. 


HISTORY 


Collins Shackelford, in “The Tragedy of a Map,” tells the story of 
the last fatal voyage of the Russian explorer Bering, and of the causes 
which led to the loss of tlie expedition. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 
Professor Macalister describes the work of unearthing the Biblical 
city of Gezer—where towns of four periods have been found, one built 
on top of the other. 


ENGLISH 
Alice Archer Stevens, the well-known educational writer, con- 
tributes an interesting paper embodying new theories in regard to 
children’s reading and study. 


PICTURES IN COLOR 
The pictures in color in the June number are particularly dainty. 
Among the artists represented are Andre Castaigne, Louis 
Loeb, and Albert Sterner. 
































Jays Broncho Pete to Buster dim 

“Put up that gun, Galoot; 

Life more depends on what you drink 

Than on how well you shoot. . 
Just leave off drinkin poison, Pard, 

And real good whiskey try, 

Or I'ltyustupand plug you ee 
Now order RED TOP RYE. ei 7 ae 





























THE EMBLEM OF ’ WHISKEY PURITY. | 


Old-fashioned methods. are used through- ’ Red Top Rye is distilled from choice ‘No.1 
out in the production of Red Top Rye—the : > a sc Ml Rye, and is stored in well -heated, 
result is a whiskey that is good, pure, honest © $ _ *- well-lighted and thoroughly ventilated ware- — 
and as delightful as whiskey can be made. ~ houses for TEN ~ YEARS before. it is 
It possesses superior medicinal qaaiitee. ae * placed on the market. —\ 


Red Top R ¢ IS SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS ¢ GROCERS, BARS, CAFES, AND HOTELS. IF NOT. ee 
OP RYE Cor SALE BY YOUR DEALER, WRITE THE DISTILLERS. hoes ; 


- FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS, 
CINCINNATI, 0. : LOUISVILLE, KY. * —_-_ ST. JOSEPH, MO. < 








